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profession are the underlying principles more clearly ascer- 
tained than that teaching. Profound students human nature, 
from Horace Mann back the time Socrates, have contributed 
elucidate and enforce certain cardinal truths, accordance with 
which every successful teacher must work. Among these funda- 
mental facts pedagogic science, none more important and far 
reaching its results than the familiar proposition that education 
growth,—a development. The mind Whatever in- 
accordance with its nature and laws growth. nota store- 
house filled spiritual principle, already putting forth its 
own energies and working out its own ends when first comes with- 
reach the teacher. adds new powers: and can 
modify and augment its activities only furnishing the materials 
and supplying the normal conditions mental growth. 

Obvious and important this truth, must admitted that 
often overlooked the daily work and this dis- 
fundamental principle results wasted effort and 
dwarfed and distorted developments. the purpose this paper 
point out one these educational wastes and indicate how one 
the most precious and potent the forces the disposal the 
teacher may utilized. 

When President Garfield said that would prefer 
house with Mark Hopkins for his teacher the best endowed uni- 
versity without him, uttered not merely grateful tribute 
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beloved teacher, but important truth applicable every grade 
instruction. Garfield, may sure, would not undervalue good 
educational equipments. endowments and learned faculties 
are, may be, powerful auxiliaries mental training but one thing 
more important than these, more valuable than costly apparatus 
scholarly attainments, and that vigorous personality, per- 
meated with sympathy and good will attract those who are 
taught and inspire within them genuine interest study. Dr. 
Holland says: sorry for the man who did not have, some 
period his childhood youth, least one teacher who filled him 
with the enthusiasm study and brought him into love with 
edge and intoa genuine delight the use his intellectual powers,— 
teacher who could systematic without becoming mechanical, and 
who inspired the pupil the love the good and ambition 

Now hardly expected that every boy should havea 
genius for ateacher. seldom that school college secures 
the services Mark Hopkins Emma Willard but not 
true that every teacher possesses element personal influence 
which might exerted with far greater efficiency upon those who are 
taught? not also true that this form personal influence, 
magnetism, will arouse the pupil vigor growth not other- 
wise attainable? Every superintendent and principal large 
school must have observed, with pain, the antagonisms constantly 
springing between certain teachers and their pupils. They must 
also have felt how much the children lose from the neglect inabil- 
ity teachers enter with genuine sympathy into the daily life and 
work those whom they instruct. some cases chasm yawns 
between them too wide and too deep often crossed. will 
first why this important factor personal influence edu- 
cation often lacking, and then consider how may cultivated 
and utilized. 

The present age organization. Every department in- 
dustry and every form progress relies more and more upon organ- 
ized effort for its success. was formerly accomplished in- 
dividual exertion, men now seek attain more speedily and ona 
larger scale combination capital, distribution responsibility, 
and division labor. Nowhere this tendency more manifest than 
the work education. The duties which formerly devolved upon 
one teacher district school are now assigned eight ten 
teachers the primary and grammar schools, and nearly many 
more the high school. Instead handful scholars, each 
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phering through the arithmetic goas you sort way, 
only repeat the process the next winter, now have thousands 
pupils carefully arranged grades and divisions, moving with uni- 
form step and kept line frequent examinations. Theoretically, 
least, the modern schoolboy takes step backward. 
endless iteration fractions and the rule three, marches 


the completion high school course the callow 


age eighteen. 

not sympathize with those who would draw unfavorable 
comparisons this point and sigh for the good old ways our 
fathers. prevalent criticisms the public schools are unfair and 
unreasonable, evincing not only surprising ignorance, but also ma- 
licious captiousness and inconsistency the part those who make 
them. The schools are blamed for educating too much, and they are 
blamed for educating too little. There scarcely subject the 
whole realm knowledge, theoretical practical, which certain 
critics not demand that the schools should teach, while, the 
same time, they incessantly accuse them superficiality and un- 
healthy cram. moral industrial reform desired the schools 
are called upon inaugurate profitless reading and superficial 
thinking prevail the community, the fault the schools. 
Have monopolies and trades-unions combined for half century 
prohibit men freely choosing their own employment, the tremendous 
evils resulting from such interference are laid the door the 
public schools. Indeed, the only comfort one can get from the un- 
reasonable demands upon the teachers the present day the 
boundless confidence which thus evinced the power education. 

But while careful grading and classification have added much 
the efficiency the public schools, there reason fear that the 
personal weight and influence the teacher have often been some- 
what diminished, from undue reliance upon the system. Com- 
pleteness organization and equipment have taken the place 
individuality and direct contact. The teacher, instead going 
advance the class lead and inspire them, often follows behind 
drive the laggards. Instead relation friendship and conta- 
gious enthusiasm between teacher and pupil, there springs one 
fear cold indifference. Instead spontaneous exertions which 
the mind grows unconsciously, have feeble activities under com- 
pulsion sense duty. The mind the pupil, young 
old, cannot develop its best such atmosphere. The interest 
and good will the teacher are what warmth and moisture are 
the seed. must take the child, figuratively 
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the hand and teach him how climb the hill knowledge. 
must, his own personal force and presence, create those conditions 
which will favorable the child’s mental growth. Otherwise 
knowledge will acquired, but not assimilated, and the thought 
which should spring the mind the child confident and vigor- 
ous expression will lost dry technicalities and misplaced words, 
Nothing but soul can quicken soul. eminent writer says: 
that merely received and committed memory sticks 
man’s organization like artificial limb false tooth; but knowl- 
edge gained one’s own thinking resembles the natural limb; 
also belongs fully.” 

But this reliance upon the system instead one’s self results not 
only memoriter methods teaching, but also ina melancholy lack 
back-bone and good judgment other respects. teacher be- 
comes the slave method and, instead infusing into the vitality 
and heart which requires, proves himself the dryest and most 
unfeeling thing connected with it. Everybody else sees that pupils 
are not all constituted alike, but matter how different tempera- 
ment natural ability they may be, all are subjected precisely the 
same inflexible process. Mrs. Squeers did not more impartially ad- 
minister her dose brimstone and treacle every poor urchin 
Dotheboy’s Hall, than does such teacher grind each pupil who 
thrown into the machine which she appointed revolve. Isa 
child timid and sensitive, put and ground. too ambi- 
tious and precocious, subjected precisely the same process 
his two-fisted classmate who never learned lesson. And whena 
pupil length deemed hopelessly inferior, his teacher gladly takes 
him out and throws him into the hopper the mill next below. 

Now this teacher may faithful and diligent, and may even 
deemed successful; but such one does not bring warm-hearted 
personality bear upon class; fails discover that 
minds cannot, like pins and needles, all sharpened applying 
them the same wheel and does not study each member order 
adapt instruction differences aptitude and mental growth. 
Such teacher makes effort find redeeming traits dull and 
mischievous scholars, and devises ingenious and well-laid plans 
counteract unfavorable home influences and native tendencies. 

While, then, would not unduly magnify this element 
tion, nor sacrifice systematic instruction and orderly progress, 
believe that should the steadfast aim the teacher estab- 
lish such relations with his pupils that they shall all feel the stimulus 
his.personal influence. should show such regard for them 
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individually and encourage and arouse them his instruction that 
they will perform their school work with greater ease and pleasure 
because the interest their teacher has taken it. proportion 
this ideal reached will the work teaching and governing 
class performed without nervous imitation and fatigue. The 
teacher will find his duties not irksome, but pleasant. daily 
routine will not monotonous, and each kindly effort assist his 
pupils will afford pleasure himself well benefit them. 
How potent and valuable this element when successfully exerted 
upon the child may see the familiar fact, that under the stimu- 
lus such influence overcomes his natural dislike restraint 
and attends school with willingness and even pleasure. Subjects 
study usually considered dry and difficult become easy and attract- 
ive. new interest attaches everything. 

Remember, too, with what suprising readiness the child learns the 
slang the street and play-ground. teacher can inculcate useful 
knowledge half fast bad associate will instill the wretched 
tales and false sentiments which corrupt the young. Many boy 
learning more bad grammar and other coarseness the hour which 
spends the sidewalk than the best teachers, and parents too, 
can refine away during all the rest the day. Indeed, itis said that 
mothers fear send their little ones Sunday school, lest they may 
hear their innocent lips utter some vile word when they Now, 
why children learn from one another with such facility Whence 
this marvelous contagion thought? Not, some have supposed, 
because innate tendencies evil, for they learn many innocent 
and useful things the same way and just readily but rather be- 
cause, the unrestrained and happy intercourse childhood, mind 
flows freely into mind. The thoughts and feelings favorite com- 
panions are absorbed without effort and assimilated certainly 
the food which nourishes the body. And where the intercourse 
wholesome and ennobling, may say with the poet laureate 


delights can equal those 
That stir the spirits inner deeps 
When one, that loves but knows not, reaps 
truth from one that knows?” 


some measure, last, should the relation teacher and pupil 
resemble the intercourse child with child, friend with friend. 
Can the teacher thus see one sluggish mind quickened into activity 
above all, can whole class thus gradually aroused and inspired 
enthusiasm, not only for the teacher, but also for the knowledge 
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imparted, the work will not deemed drudgery nor the 
routine monotonous. were then consider only the ease and 
comfort the teacher, were regard only the pleasure 
the pupil, should find, either case, that the surest way suc- 
cess teaching was through the avenue personal influence and 
ascendancy. But when remember that the great object de- 
velop and strengthen the faculties the child, and that these will 
attain their most vigorous growth only under such conditions 
have described, see the importance every teacher possessing 
and exerting powerful personality. Provided the teacher’s charac- 
ter and impulses good,—and otherwise one should not permit- 
ted teach,—the more positive and powerful the ascendancy the 
better, for the more rapid and healthful will the child’s improve- 
ment. 

need note here how slowly the power will developed, 
faculty which more, perhaps, than any other, needs edu- 
cated. temper obstinacy the child arise more 
from the lack will than from its possession, and are never 
confounded with that noblest all human attributes, the power 
rational choice and persistence. The child’s fickle impulses hurry 
him from one momentary pursuit another till they leave him 
office gain control these youthful impulses and utilize this 
wasted energy. Simply set the child task, and you will fail. 
may strive with conscientious fidelity that him really heroic, 
but the average boy the work will soon become drudgery and 
cannot Create him interest the subject, relish for 
the work, and will develop power application surprising 
will depend small degree upon his tact and skill thus turning 
the child’s spontaneous activities into those deliberate and intelli- 
gent purpose. None but the teacher who possesses vigorous per- 
sonality and exerts pleasantly upon the pupil can was, 
doubt, the remembrance some such teacher that the noble 
writer from whom have already quoted wrote: has long been 
opinion that educated, whether children, men women, 
far more personal influence than books and the apparatus 
the school-room. The privilege sitting down before great, clear- 
headed, large-hearted man, and breathing the atmosphere his life, 
and being drawn him and lifted him, and learning his 
methods thinking and living, is, itself, enormous educating 
power.” 
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Nor have other masters educational science been slow note 
the same fact. good school,” says President Eliot, “is man 
care very much for scholarship,” wrote Dr. Arnold 
Rugby, “but one the other must give way, prefer ina 
successful, must enter heartily into the full improvement 
teacher,” says President Gregory. 

should also note, this point, that conspicuous cases failure 
teaching usually arise from the inability assert one’s self the 
school-room without arousing antagonism. One teacher 
room full pupils with apparent effort, and the good order 
unconscious complete. All act harmony, and the idea 
opposing the will the teacher never conceived. another room 
confusion reigns supreme, and efforts the teacher secure order 
only render matters worse. The difference lies mainly the per- 
sonal qualities the two teachers. Both work under the same sys- 
tem, but differ the personal traits which they bring its opera- 
tion. 

turn now inquire what are the elements 
sonal power, shall doubtless find that many them elude our 
analysis. The control which one person possesses over another 
sometimes inexplicable. not unusual find modest man 
moderate ability exerting influence college professor which 
some his associates more intellectual pretensions and greater 
eloquence never command. What gives him his power not always 
apparent; but the man whose students grow, because his mag- 
netic influence invariably arouses their But though 
may not all cases discover the full secret the power which 
some possess, there are certain factors which will invariably found 

The first these Character. not mean merely moral 
character,—though that, the sense integrity and purity, cer- 
tainly indispensable the teacher. Nor mean force char- 
acter,” though that, too, necessary. mean that 
woman which begets confidence and commands respect. related 
Emerson, that whenever Lord Chatham spoke, those who listened 
felt that there was something finer the man than anything which 
said, and additional force was thereby given every sentence 
which uttered. History abounds records men whose deeds 
bear adequate proportion the esteem which they were held 
their Measured ability displayed, America has 
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had many greater men than. Washington; but one has ever yet 
arisen dispute with him the foremost place the nation’s venera- 
tion and honor. The power such men is, one sense, latent; 
not consciously displayed and asserted, but makes itself felt without 
effort and often unseen means. Almost every community pos- 
sesses some such man whose personality and influence are largely 
excess anything which ever says does, and whose mere ap- 
proval will more advance enterprise than the ablest argu- 
ments more eloquent advocates. Nowhere this power char- 
acter more forcibly illustrated than the school-room. 
any age quickly learn respect thedecisions and wishes teacher 
who possesses it. Their willing obedience renders unnecessary the 
exercise the strong will which lies back such moral and intel- 
lectual qualities. Instruction advice secures ready attention, and 
the spirit the teacher pervades the whole school. 

has been said that measure character the resistance 
circumstances,” but also the felicity this power create 
circumstances, shape them that the crisis never comes and 
the battle won before visibly joined. The excess physical 
strength counts but little its presence. How often has the 
gering bully found himself paralyzed before the quiet decision 
teacher whose character could feel but could not understand 

man must have his powers under command others are have the 
full benefit them. This true all the relations life. one 
person would influence another, must able summon and exert 
his faculties How much more wishes teach well 
govern large numbers. But, unfortunately, the difficulty self- 
mastery usually increases with its necessity. not easy pre- 
side with composure amidst conflicting interests, and calm when 
one’s patience has been long and severely tried. But just 
these circumstanccs that this virtue most essential. Deficiency 
self-command will unsettle the very foundations school 
discipline. single lapse temper will often weaken 
self-respect make manly self-assertion impossible for long 
time thereafter; will forfeit the confidence pupils exclude 
obedience from any higher motive than fear. one can safely 
assume the office teacher who not fortified self-control 
able meet sudden and repeated annoyances with clear-headed 
composure. 

Another important element involved the teacher’s relation 
his work some extent this matter health; 
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depends, too, measure, the treatment, generous other- 
wise, which teacher conscious receiving from his superiors. 
But whether easy difficult, the teacher should cherish this virtue. 
needs for his own comfort; needs for the good his 
scholars. the school discipline illustrate throughout the play 
good disposition, pupils are unconsciously led admiration and imi- 
tation the same. Cheerfulness isin the moral world what sunshine 
the natural world, and dark day was ever half gloomy 
the lack cheerful spirit will often render school-room. Now 
every calling and relation life, much that dull and dispiriting 
will inevitably found. Every pursuit has its monotonous routine 
and its vexatious and depressing incidents. The true philosophy 
life consists adjusting one’s spirit one’s work make 
labor itself pleasure will found that the men who have 
gained marked successes any department have usually possessed 
bright and buoyant dispositions. Especially this trait necessary 
profession like teaching, which personal relations are largely 
involved. Children always enjoy laugh; well timed and properly 
controlled, helps them their school work. The teacher who 
can say bright, witty thing once while has great advantage. 
Such teacher gains not only the regard, but also the respect, 
his pupils. Nowhere the scold more dreaded than the 
school-room. Nowhere the genial, helpful man woman more 
welcome. you tell that child the same thing twenty 
exclaimed the father Charles Wesley, overheard his 
wife inculcating oft repeated admonition. Because nineteen 
times were not enough, was the cheery reply. Would that 
every teacher and every mother our day were possessed her 
they were would have more Charles Wesleys. 

The teacher who, like the poet, born, not made, comparatively 
rare. Probably only very small per cent. the 300,000 men and 
women who are engaged this country the work instruction 
possess any extraordinary natural qualifications. the other hand, 
the number unworthy applicants very large and the pressure 
obtain positions tremendous. How, under such circumstances, 
shall the schools suppled with teachers who will possess this per- 
sonal increasing the requirements. The 
school laws should amended that person could obtain 
license teach under twenty twenty-one years age. And then 
the literary qualifications should extended include large 
number possible advanced subjects. Familiarity with the ele- 
mentary branches not sufficient. Such studies not give the 
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discipline and mental strength necessary strong character. 
would have teachers who will exert powerful personal influence, 
must obtain those who have developed vigorous 
other words, must exclude those who are weak and undeveloped. 
Appointments should made long probation, and great prefer 
ence should given promotions and compensation those who 
possess the qualities which have been enumerated, addition high 
scholarship. Those who have principally contributed make the 
name teacher honorable have been less distinguished for their 
large hearts than for their clear intellects. possible incentive 
should extended successful teachers make still further im- 
provement. Teachers are like they have ceased grow 
they are dead. Their ambition should never allowed run out. 
When Dr. Arnold was asked why spent much time studying 
familiar subjects, replied: Because prefer have pupils 
drink from running stream rather thana stagnant teacher 
can throw interest and magnetism into fresh knowledge which old 
and threadbare acquisitions must inevitably lack. And, order 
reach the best results, teacher must feel genuine interest both 
the learner and the facts imparted. 

remains said that teachers should not despise their calling, 
nor degrade their own and others’ eyes magnifying its hard- 
ships and difficulties. profession which has been adorned 
the most gifted minds every age since the days the Greek 
philosophers, and one which our time includes many the ablest 
and most cultured men and women America and Europe. 
ever inspiration can gained from the lustre great names, the 
teacher may surely enjoy. calling commands wider social 
recognition more extended influence, while dignity and use- 
fulness duties can more exalted than those which pertain 
the development mind and the training character. 
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ESSENTIALS LINGUISTIC TRAINING. 


JOHN GREENE, PRINCIPAL PEDDIE INSTITUTE, NEW JERSEY. 


Language, spoken and written, the noblest production the 
human mind, would curious result, should finally prove 
better worth our while study dead clam than dead language. 
However, the wordy warfare raging these days between the advo- 
cates what was once the New Learning,” now declared 
growing effete, and the newest learning, which clamors eagerly 
for larger recognition, not likely settle the question. 
wise years”’ can alone decide the merciless logic results. The 
friends classical culture, therefore, will their most knightly ser- 
vice this encounter searching out the best methods and achiev- 
ing high results. cannot vindicate our position this way, the 
cause lost. The pendulum taking mighty swing; will 
far over the impulse those who fill the general ear with the 
magic words and reform” how far swing back 
again depends the actual results which classical culture shall 
achieve the meantime. 

will helpful set clearly before the essential elements 
masterful knowledge the classic tongue. Two things will 
accomplished. shall able see more clearly what methods 
are desirable, and what are less so; and shall able, far 
theory can, determine the value linguistic study. 

What then are the essentials linguistic training? What 
man learned whom the friends classical culture would willing 
set before the world specimen piece work 

has learned words. And has learned them man 
can learn them, the study single tongue. one word isa 
perfect embodiment the concept essays express. the 
thought diamond-bright, the sturdy Saxon word shall single 
facet, and the Latin and the German and the Greek word shall give 
added lights and beauties, defining and revealing single word 
could do. learned the most prolific the roots and stems 
from which the Aryan vocabularies have been developed. 
ponere, positum, has the clue the meaning 250 Eng- 
lish words. gives him the basis 177, and capio,—captum, 
yield (Prof. Welsh Essentials English.) has gone 
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way also toward mastering the technical terms any science 
professional study which may choose pursue. 

medical student. well advanced his course, was airing his 
professional student Latin expressed doubt about the correctness 
the phrase, seeing that whiskey product distillation that 
probably meant Medicus was sure that his 
college mates generally used but his dictionary speedily 
confirmed the Latinist’s correction. 

amount pains tracing the derivation words means 
“unabridged” dictionaries can compensate for 
the lack intimate acquaintance with these fontal languages. The 
student Latin and Greek not only learns roots and stems and the 
principles derivation, but acquires something like the instinct 
that underlay those principles and led them. will not 
necessarily maker new words (though science this may bea 
valuable gift), but will quick feel the force derivatives, 
subtle detecting sub-connections discourse, cross-references 
kinship words, and all the beauties style which include 
detect the writings others, and avoid his own, the mixing 
metaphors, which often arises from the dimness writer’s no- 
tions about the primal force words, the literal meaning from which 
the figurative current uses are derived. 

II. the relations words. 

(a) The broadest and ablest mind, far power help the 
world’s work concerned, the mind that comprehends most clearly 
the relations things. Bright thoughts isolated, not conceived 
put forth relation practical needs and other thought, are me- 
teoric simply, and the “blackness darkness quickly covers them. 
thorough syntactical drill Greek and Latin will establish 
analytical habit mind. The utter strangeness words and 
relations makes necessary for the pupil apply stricter analysis 
the ever-varying forms expression than has ever learned 
English. Noble our sinewy Saxon speech, not pos- 
sible even compel the average student analyze rigorously 
must the Latin and Greek undera thorough teacher. And 
could the same severe dissection secured when the student 
studying English, the discipline would slight for his mother- 
tongue. would like seeking physical development using the 
down grade. Only slow degrees, indeed, 
are English grammarians themselves coming apprehend the real 
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“essentials and learning rate the mint, anise, and 
cases and persons below the far weightier matters 
modal uses and profound analysis. Give student the power un- 
fold the meaning period Cicero Demosthenes, show what 
lay the mind cause and condition, time circumstance, 
purpose result put his finger unerringly thought 
all, and indicate the precise niche the structure oratory and 
argument which the period fills, and you have given him power 
wide the laws thought which find expression there. This 
what teachers mean when they say, Let boy learn his English 
grammar from his Latin.’’ may so; not because the two lan- 
guages are much alike, but because the abstract relations 
thought are more easily grasped through the formal grammar the 
Latin and, when these are mastered, the simple and logical order 
English explains itself. 

further true, especially the Greek, that shades thought, 
not often easily expressed English, are constantly affronting the 
student and demanding appreciation and expression. The pupil 
picks his way timidly first through the undergrowth Greek par- 
ticles, and sees only mazy wilderness when grows the stature 
the scholar, looks down upon ordered garden, where the 
variety and profusion Nature obey and yet conceal the restraints 
subtle art. many Greek professors, wonder, have been 
that the student shall immerse himself the thought 
that can supply the ellipsis correctly. This may serve the 
most obvious illustration process perpetually going all in- 
telligent study the classic tongues. All syntactical relations, all 
relations clause clause, sentence sentence, causal, illative, 
restrictive, are traced, defined, transferred alien forms speech, 
thousand times twice told; until the mind becomes quick appre- 
hend the elements and relations all thought expressed tongue 
pen. 

The man whom would approve exponent classical 
culture has also marked degree the lexical instinct. Pardon the 
new-coined the idea worth the trouble defining it. 
mean the power divining almost instantly from the the 
specific peculiar force with which word used. The men who 
make our lexicons need this power, and they succeed definers just 
far they possess it. The thorough student two more lan- 
(Latin Greek especially included) scarcely needs glossary 
special lexicon any work worth reading. Open Shakespeare 
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random, now, and light upon the act King 
two short pages read all our Holds hand 
with any princess beheld myself Drawn the flattering 
was first and whole sentences besides whose words have 
unusual meaning, but whose syntax little less compiex than Cicero’s. 
These are the sort thing that makes the great poet unpleasing 
most young people, and all the uneducated. difficult, they 
is, but such difficulties but whet the interest him 
who can make his glossary Polemics would often change 
its horrid, warlike front, the instinct’’ were more potent 
and pervasive. Controversies many kinds spring and drag fret- 
fully along, because each disputant ransacks his private lexicon for 
the meaning his opponent’s words and thus reads between the 
more zealously than the lines themselves. 

Our man classic mould has also entered deeply into the 
life and spirit two magnificent peoples, differing most respects 
and superior some, the finest peoples today. has been 
well said, that this mortal life ours reaches forward but little, 
and are wise extend backward over historic fields far 
possible. There need many words prove the value 
intimate acquaintance with the life great nation. The Greeks 
and Romans are more. The toilers the age-long task build- 
ing the cathedral may all have passed away but there stands, the 
varied monument their thought and labor, the Mecca 
reverent pilgrimage, inspiration for the years tocome. Thus the 
art, the laws, the literature, classic times are but the outgrowth, 
the consummate flower, exuberant life, spirit contagiously 
aggressive, untrammeled, and alert. For intellectual inspiration and 
uplifting, better fifty years Athens her best cycle” 
any other ancient history. 

IV. But language not all, even when has revealed the life and 
spirit great peoples. Our favorite student the olden tongues 
will have learned much, very much, outside these. suppose 
has been the fortune nearly every student the classics recite 
with scientific They would all bear witness, that 
rule they have easily surpassed the even his chosen 
field. Their grip language, which all concepts must conveyed 
from mind mind, gives them instant grip the train- 
ing the man science has been really scientific, will excel 
first accuracy observation but the power application already 
won the linguist will enable him overtake his rival even here. 
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Now this way lies mental power. Given the first native robust- 
ness mind, and this time the thews intellect have become 
supple, strong, respondent alldemands. The developed 
doing, first perhaps compulsion and with feeble force, but with 
ever-increasing efficiency, the things was do. The best 
discipline that which fits the mind the largest number 
things with the highest efficiency. And how much the greatness 
great minds briefly comprehended two things: power con- 
ceive, and power express. the processes the linguist’s own 
thinking, what vantage-ground has! what affluence resources 
for the turning every concept round and round, viewing every 
aspect, discovering its inmost elements, and choosing out length 
the terms fittest force for the moment expression! training, 
certainly, can more than cultivate what and yet the uncreative 
mind may often make rare use the thoughts others; the obso- 
lete, the crude, the half-developed, the work other men will 
transmute into completer things present Like worn-out 
coins, will fuse them the clear whiteness his own thinking, 
and puta better mint-mark them. 

But when this many-fibred culture inwrought with native and 
creative power, the outcome sublime. Words are such man 
the diamond-clear revealers rich thoughts. When they are mar- 
shaled the phalanx discourse, feels the full shock their 
serried might, and makes felt others. can put forth low, 
unworthy notion, for has held converse with mighty great 
thoughts are his familiar knows the best that has been 
all the ages, and feels tobe the best. poet, 
single song will tire his wing, but with aspir- 
ing pinion will hold his course until age, and not exhaustion, shall 
compel the end. 

would exceed our limits show how largely men every calling 
not seem possible acquire the highest degree without the rig- 
orous, long discipline broad linguistic studies. remains learn 
what suggestions right methods there may these 
linguistic training.” 

Teachers language, like all others, must adapt their methods 
the ends view. Why study other languages? prepare 
for vocation, the ministry teaching; get better position 
when traveling pursue advanced studies philology, 
ethnology for the good per se. Attainments widely dif- 
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ferent extent, and even different kind, will answer these varied ends, 
Speaking and reading are separate arts. Syntactical and literary 
knowledge language are different honored American 
linguist was call upon Dr. Curtius, his home Germany, 
The American professor, though sufficiently home colloquial Ger- 
man, was compelled now and then tosearch fora word while traversing 
fields thought remote from the speech common life. 
Dr. Curtius said: see that you are loss for word now and 
then, though you understand perfectly. Now understand En- 
glish perfectly, though cannot speak all. Suppose you speak 
English and Both were immediately ease, and 
the conversation was concluded this bi-lingual man 
may thoroughly good salesman German French, and not 
able render line Schiller Moliére. Another may under- 
stand spoken and written language perfectly may have won wide 
culture from his studies, and unable frame half-dozen sen- 
tences colloquial speech. But what all these facts? Simply 
this, that given method cannot invariably wise, when the ends 
are diverse and the required attainments little related one an- 
other. The “natural the hands wise teachers un- 
questionably the best method teaching spoken 
may asserted with probability, that one has ever learned 
speak language except ways clumsily approximating this. 
But mental power not one its products, nor ever 
ing our aid, therefore, whatever practical helps the natural method 
may have give, must still, when teaching Latin and Greek 
general curriculum, secure,— 

Knowledge words. the root prolific, bring light. 
Set the pupils tracing its subterranean connections and watching 
for its appearance. the stem has passed into English, stimulate 
pupils collect all its derivatives. One student put the black- 
board over three hundred derivatives from single Latin stem. 

Knowledge word-relations and thought-relations shown 
them. that the pupil shall distinguish genitives, subjective 
and objective; the ideas time given the genitive, dative, and 
the logical relation clauses absolute; the precise cir- 
cumstantial force Insist that these interpretations 
shall expressed English, not pidgin English and that words 
shall not rendered their immediate derivatives. 

This insight into the relations words will aid developing 
the “lexical lexicon overworked. 
Give the dog-eared, lumbering old volume vacation now and then. 
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look the lexicon specific meaning when the general mean- 
ing the word already known, betokens mental indolence, and 
aggravates the lazy habit from which springs. 

Require the logical analysis periods. word 
tence may parsed correctly, and the meaning but imperfectly 
understood. analysis clauses, classification 
clauses (Oh, for some briefer title!), quite important the syn- 
tax words. 

far possible, this work should thoroughly done 
the secondary school, that the student shall carry this critical work 
unconsciously, least without explicit requirement from the 
teacher. college the analysis great arguments, the literature 
such, the spirit and life the people, should the chief objects 
thought. pupils are taught properly, and relieved sufficiently 
from bondage the lexicon, reading sight will become pleasure 
and wide field literature can surveyed. 

impossible insist too much merely technical grammar. 
All details grammar beyond what are necessary guide the pupil 
the meaning, the the meaning, are sinful. 
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TREATISE PSYCHOLOGY. 
LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


CHAPTER VI.— TASTE, THE SENSE FOR BEAUTY. 


For Normal Classes, Preparation for Teaching. 


The natural activities the mind bring pleasurable 
every act sense-perception healthy condition body and mind 
brings feeling gladness. the manifestations the young 
child this ccnnection very apparent. The babe its mother’s 
arms expresses delight every newact observation, and only 
when the mind body too much fatigued and needs rest that 
their activity ceases produce happiness. pleasurable excitement 
attends every successful effort apprehension, comparison, and 
judgment, and the happiness more permanent and satisfying the 
mental activity more complex and complete. This pleasurable ex- 
citement nature’s accompanying stimulus the desire for knowl- 
edge, and the activity the mental powers. may regarded 
necessary condition attention and study every period life, 
and the power the teacher; the teacher should 
regard it, and make essential aim and object his effort. 

the perception color alone find young child great 
enjoyment. The colored ball which Froebel’s first gift” min- 
isters this development. the perception sound alone the 
child takes intense pleasure light alone gives joy, and noise alone 
arouses delight. can judge the beneficial design these ac- 
companying sensations pleasure contemplating the pain that the 
same causes produce upon diseased brain nerves, when every ray 
light distresses and every sound distracts the sensitive nerves, 
allow ourselves confined utter darkness, may, being 
released, have some idea the joy seeing light, the inhabitants 
the Arctic region make that day festival which the sun 
appears after the long night; and could utterly withdrawn 
from sound, which would more difficult, sound more constant 
and multifarious than are all conscious without careful atten- 
tion, should have some idea, being released from such silence, 
the delight hearing the faintest vibrations sound. the 
mind develops experiences equal pleasure perhaps motion and 
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and when light, color, form, and motion are combined, and 
accompanied music, the dance, have the greatest excite- 
ment delight produced; for when the mind able receive 
number ideas severally and unitedly, the pleasure greatly 
enhanced. So, when the susceptibility sound has reached stage 
which perceives gradations tone and degree loudness and 
rapidity succession tones, can appreciate the most pleasur- 
able excitement the produced music. Finally, 
when the eye and ear appear not only more complex ideas, but 
symmetry harmony those ideas, the delight vastly accu- 
mulated, the perception beauty harmony complete, and 
the faculty taste actively engaged. 

This sense for beauty inherent the mind, but varies greatly 
its degree development individuals and races. The Greeks 
are the type the highest development the realm taste; their 
ideas form, grace, and harmony have become the ideals 
humanity. The Greek mind seems have been peculiarly consti- 
tuted perceive beauty. The soft airs, the hues land and sea, all 
the natural surroundings the people, cultivated this sense the un- 
fettered, flowing garments, undistorted figures the human body, free 
athletic development, uncovered forms children, and bare feet and 
arms all the people, were constant models set before them 
beauty and grace; movement all graceful, natural play the 
games and the palaestra was constantly exhibited their artistic 
sense. This motive for art-expression,—working for the gods 
act worship, offering their very best the temples, not for their 
own glory nor for selfish gain, but out love for divine beauty, 
purity, and truth, and for which they must conform their own char- 
acters and art divine ideals,—this consecration art was its great 
inspiration. insists that the fountain growth for taste 
character, and that art will keep pace its development with purity 
and virtue life. The nation which has the purest and simplest 
ideals truth, which least corrupt life and motive, will produce 
the highest models art, and principles rectitude are lost 
sight of, the sense for beauty and its artistic expression 


certain that Greek art decayed the state became 
the feeling and ideal conception must first clean and beautiful, and 
art developed from the truest moral principle. few individuals 
the history the race have excelled all others this sense for 
beauty, and revealers, law givers, the standard-makers for 
the world. almost every activity the mind, taste perhaps more 
than others, some one race some few individuals develop 
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phenomenal excellence, and give ideals which are accepted all, be. 
cause they appeal the common-sense mankind that direction 
the highest reach the human mind, the best interpretation 
nature, and worthy general acceptance authoritative. Such 
superiority seems radically gift nature, and makes mana 
prophet, master, discoverer his realm. such ways the divine 
truths science, art, and religion come the mind and soul man- 
kind, and learn the absolute meaning grace, beauty, law, har- 
mony, and goodness. The faculty for perceiving these truths may 
developed and strengthened from earliest childhood familiarity 
with types grace and beauty, and the form, color, 
and harmony objects also giving full opportunity the instinct 
for copying nature, satisfying the imitative propensity which 
natural and spontaneous childhood. All Froebel’s plays lead 
this, well his occupations. Association ideas wonder, 
sublimity, grandeur, and fitness strong element the evolution 
the sense for beauty. Reflection upon the truths suggested 
forms and combinations brings out the harmony and unity their 
relations the perception the symbolism and analogies nature, 
all their points correspondence with the things the spirit, 
brings one higher appreciation their beauty. That man enjoys 
form beauty who understands most thoroughly its significance, 
well the symmetry its lines; discovers most beauty 
nature who perceives all its associated ideas use, design, 
cause and effect, creative power and love, providence and holi- 
ness the flower most attractive one who sees all its symmetry, 
its mathematical arrangements parts, its adaptations central 
purpose, its evidence divine immanency and its fulfillment divine 
law, although its color, form, texture, and arrangement may once 
delight the eye. After studying Darwin’s exposition mechanical 
contrivance the orchids perfect their growth, and the habits 
the tendrilled plants secure their necessary conditions, the 
pleasure before took their exquisite beauty and grace in- 
creased for science ever enlarges our sense beauty. 
The starry heavens gives deepest satisfaction the sense for harmony 
when understand somewhat its immensity, its complexity, 
its order and harmony, its laws and processes, and all its 
sublime suggestions eternal power and love. 

our ideal beauty constantly corrected and uplifted edu- 
learn perceive new and dominating elements beauty 
which lead truer standards, and read more truly and fully 
the language the material universe expression the absolute 
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beauty God. Adaptation any work its uses purposes 
ministers the sense for beauty and gratifies the taste. 
the great Corliss engine which was the motive power all the 
mechanical operations the Centennial Exposition produced the 
effect the mind some great and sublime work nature; the 
observer stood awe-struck before its power and grace motion. All 
inventions genius arouse the sense for the sublime. There 
beauty moral power and use which seen noble and harmo- 
nious character admire symmetrical life. Novelty and fresh- 
ness form combination pleases the especially crude 
taste; more mature sense for beauty emphasizes harmony and 
proportion the general tone structure, the proper subordination 
parts the whole, the proportion, right order, sequence, and unity 
every direction art, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry, 
The revelations science, the microscope and telescope,—every 
means which are led deeper and purer emotions and ideals, 
are helps the growth taste. 

The sense for beauty distinctively human faculty any 
the intellectual faculties. shown every grade social 
vancement. the barbarian displayed the love color, 
ornament, gay apparel for his own person and for his possessions, 
his tent, his tool, his horse, and his love and sympathy with 
nature. The ideal beauty may very imperfect, yet the sense 
for shown the crudest attempts produce it. its fullest 
development ideal and production makes the artist, and through 
the expression his skill the immortal works art, painting, 
sculpture, architecture, music, and poetry. 

The possession man this sense for beauty discloses our 
minds the existence the universe the good, the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the harmonious. Art but nearer and nearer approx 
imation the human mind the beauty and harmony nature, 
the law and order the material universe, and the juster and fuller 
interpretation the mind God; for nature but the expression 
these attributes the Creator, the eternal types thought, the 
final standards beauty. this view taste the effort man 
after the beauty God, the sympathetic germ likeness the 
divine harmony. genius for art signifies discernment the 
natural elements and laws beauty, and constitutes man universal 
teacher the principles art. Michael Angelo, painting, 
ture, and architecture, was universal artist; others have been 
great but one department, Raphael painting, Phidias 
sculpture, Beethoven music, Shakespeare the drama, Dante 
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poetry. These each discovered and copied the divine pattern 
beauty one direction, Newton discovered the law gravitation. 
So, even the direction lines, there has been found divine 
torn grace called the 

The most even child, may admire work art, 
though knows not why. appeals his instinctive taste. But 
when learns the secret its beauty comprehends more per- 
fectly and analyzes its effect upon him. 

The cultivation the taste adds our sensibility both pleasure 
and pain; are more greatly delighted with beauty, are 
more greatly disturbed the want it; yet should not, this 
account, withstand the culture which leads the finer appreciation 
both perfection and imperfection. 

must enter into all the suggestions the beauty which see 
hear would enjoy fully. For example, one Beethoven’s 
sonatas must comprehended all its design and scope, all its 
technique and detail, its balance and proportion, its composition 
and harmony, and the true interpretation its unity, adequately 
appreciated and responded Its melody, its harmony, its signifi- 
cance, its wholeness, its contrasts and correspondencies, its order 
and arrangement, and its suggestions thought, must 
studied that its entire beauty may perceived and the taste brought 
its demands. Beauty very powerful influence the world. 
Beauty person and face have swayed the greatest minds and fixed 
the fate nations. When the old men Ilium had begun ques- 
tion the necessity for keeping such war merely the issue 
woman’s beauty, Helen appeared among them her enchanting 
loveliness face and form, and they were once set carry the 
war, uncontrollable was the influence her personal beauty. 
“There nothing,” says Addison, makes its way more 
directly the soul than every operation taste there 
occasion for the exercise judgment. said that the per- 
ception beauty merely feeling the mind that perceives, 
may show that when analyzed judgment regarding the con- 
formity the quality object observe our standard beauty 
art nature. The sense for beauty involves opinion some 
quality the object that appeals it. 

The development taste evolution the sense for beauty 
apparent within the limits type, but there chasm between the 
sensation the brute and those the human soul that bridge 
can span, and that involves new act creation, superinduced and 
dominant power that could not have sprung into existence except 
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obedience adivine force organization, however nearly the limits 
type approach and however gradually they seem merge. The 
point connection between brute sensation and the soul’s sense for 
beauty can more traced physiology than the connection 
between body and mind, spirit and matter, can followed the 
microscope the analysis the chemist. Spencer says: 


“By compounding groups sensations and ideas, there are length 
formed those vast aggregations which grand landseape excite and suggests. 
infant taken into the midst mountains totally unaffected, but 
delighted with the small group attributes and relations presented toy. 
Children can appreciate and pleased with the more complicated relations 
household objects and localities, the garden, field, and street. But 
only youth and mature age when individual things and small assem- 
blages them have become familiar and are automatically cognizable, tha 
those immense assemblages which landscapes present can adequately 
grasped, and the highly integrated states consciousness produced 
them experienced. ‘Then, however, the various minor groups states that 
have been earlier days severally produced trees and flowers, fields 
and moors and rocky wastes, streams and cascades, ravines and preci- 
pices, blue skies and clouds and storms, are aroused together. Along 
with the immediate sensation there are partially excited the myriads sen- 
sations that times past have been received from objects such those 
Further, there are partially excited the multitudinous incidental 
feelings that were experienced these many past occasions and there are 
also excited certain deeper, but now vague, combinations states which 
were organized the race during barbarous times, when its pleasurable 
activities were chiefly among the woods and waters. And out all these 
excitations, some them actual, but most them nascent, composed the 
emotion which fine landscape produces us.” 
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INDUSTRIAL TRAINING DESTITUTE CHILDREN: 


SAMUEL 


have tried various occasions bring before the country the 
pressing need Social Reform. urged that the great danger 
our country lay the growth poor, miserable, and degraded 
proletariat, living close proximity the wealthiest aristocracies the 
world has have tried sketch the horrible condition 
which vast numbers our countrymen lived, especially London 
and the great seaport towns, and have attempted show that the 
real hope the future lay rescuing the young from the wretched 
career which their parents too often consigned them. Since that 
time flood lurid light has been thrown upon the condition 
“outcast The evidence taken the dwellings the 
poor, the disclosures the supineness the London Vestries, the 
half-starved condition the children many our Board Schools,— 
these and many other revelations have produced painful impression 
the rottenness our social fabric. 

doubt quite possible exaggerate the magnitude the 
evil. gladly admit that the bulk the nation has made wonderful 
progress both morally, and materially, the last forty years. Yet 
fear must also granted that there remains large deposit 
human misery our midst, wholly untouched the progress the 
nation,—just poor, corrupt, and hopeless improvement 
any previous period our history. not feel all sure that this 
deposit has not been increasing late all events, the diffi- 
culty earning living has been growing the metropolis. 
believe that larger proportion its population now the verge 
starvation than was the case ten years ago. The trade this 
country has for several years lost its former elasticity, and the rapid 
increase population adds the strain life, and renders more 
difficult for the poor unskilled laborer hold his head. 

Admitting all that proved Mr. Giffen’s valuable paper the 
progress the working classes during the past fifty years, contend 
that this improvement does not touch the great floating element 
casual unskilled labor which abounds our large towns, and espe- 
cially the metropolis. Indeed, the very improvement other sec- 


the Contemporary Review. 
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tions society makes more intolerable that immense numbers 
families should live single rooms, foul pig-sties, without the 
decencies comforts life, barely eking out wretched subsist- 
ence two three days’ casual labor per week, nearly half which 
goes for the rent the filthy dens they inhabit. Yet this the con- 
dition which multitudes the people London live, and the 
same holds good Liverpool, Glasgow, and most our large towns. 
deeply convinced that the time approaching when this seeth- 
ing mass human misery will shake the social fabric, unless 
grapple more earnestly with than have yet done, and object 
these remarks point out new field which the richest fruits 
may reaped enter upon with adequate courage. 

1883, dealt with the care the children the state, and pointed 
out how inadequate were our safeguards against parental neglect, 
and how much more drastic was the legislation America and other 
countries this subject. also advocated the emigration pauper 
children the colonies, under proper guarantees, and showed how 
might thereby drain away much the hereditary pauperism 
this country. now wish advocate system industrial training 
for the children our destitute classes, conducted night schools, 
the age sixteen. aware that first sight this will ap- 
pear startling proposition, but believe that decade will 
not elapse before commonly admitted wise and politic 
national elementary education now. 

order bring this vividly before the reader, let depict the 
life London schoolboy the low parts the city. com- 
pelled attend school, from five twelve thirteen years age, 
for five hours day. Careful inquiry proves that these poor dis- 
tricts per cent. the children come school without breakfast, 
and have only piece dry bread, perhaps with some tea, for their 
dinner their physical stamina unequal even moderate intel- 
lectual effort, and probably half the school-time passed sort 
comatose state, which they can learn absolutely nothing. They 
then home their miserable dens, where too often drunken 
father profligate mother makes all happiness morality impos- 
sible. They herd together single room, where all ages and both 
sexes sleep, eat, and dwell together. Hard the school life such 
children is, much better than living entirely home,” such 
words can used their domestic surroundings, and doubt 
true, Sir Lyon Playfair has shown, that the mortality children 
school-going age has much decreased, owing their being less 
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constantly the foul atmosphere their foetid slums. thankfully 
admit that compulsory elementary education the greatest factor 
yet known tried for civilizing the youth outcast London.” 

But very imperfect agency comes far short securing 
fair prospect respectable after-life. Let sketch still farther 
the process youthful development. children will stay such 
filthy dwellings minute longer than they possibly can and they 
spend their evenings the streets, hearing and seeing all that 
vile and debasing. Fancy what picture human life must 
formed the mind child who familiar with the harlot and the 
drunkard from infancy upward, and look these the normal de- 
velopment humanity. Yet many parts our great 
cities. How little chance there that short Bible 
lent these are,—will counteract the human 
wickedness ever floating before their eyes. But the moment 
supreme danger comes after leaving school. The little half-grown 
child twélve thirteen, stunted all but its precocious 
edge vice, left free wander will day and night the 
streets. The parents this class rule follow regular 
they pick uncertain livelihood from the innumerable precarious 
employments large city they have power apprentice their 
children honest trade; many them have ambition they 
have never known anything better than the uncertain livings the 
streets, and they are contented that their children should them- 
selves. great proportion them spend every farthing they can 
spare drink, and have less concern for their offspring than the 
brute creation. Need one wonder that the children this 
and very large one,—should reproduce the likeness their 
parents? few years spent the streets what called 
jobbing,” virtually settles their future stamps upon them indel- 
ibly the features the tramp, the pauper, and the feeds 
the horrible stream fallen women which makes the streets Lon- 
don hideous beyond those any capital Europe, and prepares 
the way for fresh crop this baneful harvest the next gener- 


year, from seventy eighty thousand London children pass out 
ary schools; these, possibly the half obtain fide for the rest,—the 
poorer part, inhabiting, too, the more densely populated quarters, there nothing for 
them but the streets, and the almost certain life knave fool. probable that 
every day, not less than seventy thousand boys and girls are actually hob-jobbing about, 
utterly helpless, until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, 
The Gaol Cradle: Who Rocks It?” the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
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For one the gloomiest elements the whole case the extra- 
ordinary rapidity with which this degraded population multiplies 
the birth-rate far higher these low slums than the respectable 
neighborhoods. girls frequently become,mothers, and 
told that not for women twenty have three 
four The responsibility bringing human beings into 
existence seems not cross the minds these sunken creatures 
that they cannot feed clothe their children hindrance mat- 
rimonial other alliances; and were not for the vast infantile 
mortality, the numbers the destitute classes would double treble 
every twenty-five years. may truly said that nothing but starva- 
tion prevents this portentous increase. 

Now, the sad thing that charitable outlay, however vast, could 
cure this terrible evil. suppose, some socialists seem 
think, that the thrifty and industrious classes should made 
responsible for keeping the thriftless comfort, this class would 
multiply far faster than has ever been known before. Parents re- 
lieved all responsibility would neglect their offspring more than 
ever, and the millions pauperized wretches would multiply into 
tens millions the not distant future. wealth could long 
stand such drain; the nation would sink into Serbonian bog, 
which all virtue and manliness would perish. relief found 
any remedy which does not aim producing individual virtue and 
independence: the proletariat may strangle unless teach the 


o 


same virtues which have elevated the other classes society. 

This leads describe more fully the scheme reform pro- 
pose. is, short, extension all the destitute children the 
land the excellent system industrial training which already 
obtains the best our district schools, the reformatory and 
industrial schools, and very many private institutions, such 
Barnardo’s admirable homes the east London. give 
the thousands what now given the tens and twenties our 
youthful population,—to give them, not reward for juvenile 
crime, nor badge pauperism, but necessary part educa- 
tion, quite necessary “the three make the train- 
ing the hands less than the training the head part 
child for the duties and, above all, for earning hon 
est livelihood. 


The birth-rate the prosperous district Hampstead for the ten years 1871-So was 
per 1,000 annually; whereas the poor and miserable district Whitechapel was 
per 1,000, just per cent. higher. 
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course the school will say this not the business 
the state, just they said fifty years ago that elementary educa- 
tion lay outside its province but not mistaken, this objection 
will soon brushed aside when the nation comes see that 
must either undertake this duty risk anarchy the 
intolerable that millions people should exist our midst unable 
live except charity, because they have been taught youth 
means livelihood. The little smattering education got our 
national schools the children this class almost rubbed off 
them the critical years that succeed school life; only enables 
them read the Police News, the Newgate Calendar, and such like 
rubbish, which the chief literature that circulates the slums. 
One sometimes wonders whether this called does not 
the case many only multiply their power for evil: the real edu- 
cation they most all need not given; viz., the habit steady, 
useful industry, the ability turn their hands readily any useful 
calling, and the power fit themselves for decent life, either 
home the colonies. The critical period child-life from 
twelve sixteen; then that the habits are formed which deter- 
mine its future that vital stage the child-population the slums 
are prowling about the streets getting initiated into the arts vice 
and crime. 

The best career that open the boys afterward casual labor 
the docks warehouses,—a field that always glutted with hungry 
the best which they can look forward after-life 
three days’ work per week, affording average about per 
week income, which §s. goes for rent, with squalid, dirty 
wife and family usually the brink starvation. the 
artisan, with his 35s. 40s. per week, forbidden the common 
laborer, for can get early the great colonial field 
closed against him, for has money emigrate with, and, dis- 
patched charity the shores Canada Australia, looked 
upon nuisance the colonists; cannot handle tools, 
knows nothing farm labor, has foresight, self-control, in- 
dependence: the life the streets and slums outcast 
“squalid Liverpool,” has washed out him every element that 
goes make successful colonist. 

And happens that while the flower our population emigrates 
and builds prosperous fortunes the Antipodes across the At- 
lantic, the residuum remains behind, corrupting and being corrupted, 
like the sewage the metropolis which remained floating the 
mouth the Thames last summer because there was not scour suffi- 
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cient propel into the sea. can see end this vicious 
circle unless the state provides for “labor education” well 
mental education our public school 

These ideas are rapidly being carried into effect the Continent, 
under the name technical training: prodigious efforts are being 
made, especially France, Germany, and Switzerland, cultivate 
the taste and talent artizans, and they are extending them toa 
lower grade schools, and some places are requiring children 
attend so-called Continuation Schools” night the age 
sixteen. But none these countries needs the precise thing that 
require Great they have not nearly many neglected 
children, nor large residuum drunken and depraved parents. 
With thecase far more urgent; have terrible arrears 
neglect overtake were the last the civilized states en- 
force national compulsory education, and shall have double 
work for many years get abreast the more advanced nations. 

What should like see,—were possible attainment,—would 
the adoption manual training part all school education 
this country. should recommend that Eton well Seven 
Dials should have industrial education. country the world 
produces many helpless people among the middle and upper classes 
England does. unwholesome contempt for hand labor runs 
through all good society,” falsely called and that 
when families are left destitute, frequently happens among our 
improvident gentlefolk, found that none them can earn their 
bread neither sons nor daughters can emigrate, for there nothing 
they can that any the busy and practical communities 
the New believe that far more cases than generally 


4“A compulsory labor law, however undesirable itself, rendered absolutely neces- 
sary varied and complicated causes, but one the worthless character 
many parents, necessary asa protection the State. What the selfish, anamal- 
ized parents know parental responsibilities, care for the use abuse youth, the 
solemn duties citizens, the basis society, the weal the State? Yet all these 
things are involved their action toward their children. Themselves living from hand 
mouth, they feel that right turn out their children, regardless all future con- 
sequences, the chance their somehow picking copper two, and amazing 
see how many family can, and do, live thus nothing do. Did not parents 
act thus? Were not they themselves turned out, and have not got along? the 
possibility his children growing sleepy laborers, beer-house loungers, idle 
paupers, what sleepy laborer, beer-house lounger, idle pauper, ever gives thought? And 
could arise his stolid imagination, why should shocked the vision? 
Everything depends the medium through which the prospect seen His opinion,— 
opinion has all, that everybody,—husband, wife, and must fend 
for themselves, and take their chance.” The Gaol Cradle: Who Rock 
the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. 
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supposed families the upper and middle classes are 
supported charity. 

much doubt, accurate census were taken the self-support- 
ing part the population, whether would not found that 
large proportion the people who wear broadcloth are reality 
paupers those who wear fustian. There could not greater 
social boon conferred this country than engrafting the edu- 
cational system universally, the teaching some manual trade. 

aware, however, that sweeping change this not 
within the scope practical politics, and confine suggestion 
the children what may roughly called the destitute semi- 
pauper class. will once occur difficulty, that the state can- 
not undertake the invidious task discriminating them. Destitution 
has many shades: the deserving poor sink imperceptible grada- 
tions into the profligate poor; the skilled artizan often falls through 
intemperance into the lower many members the educated 
professions sink through their own vices into the slums: where are 
draw the that reply must given this ob- 
jection. propose that the general rule require all children, 
after leaving elementary schools (which usually twelve thir- 
teen), attend night schoolsin the evenings receive manual train- 
ing, unless their parents 


Db? 


guardians can satisfy the inspector that 
they are usefully employed. would not propose that child who 
should compelled attend, and girls who were urgently needed 
for household work home could also excused, only required 
attend one two nights week. The real object should 
make the meshes the net fine enough catch street chil- 
dren,” those swarms neglected juveniles whose parents can give 
good account them. impossible estimate the number 
this class, but should not wonder half million, one-tenth 
the total number school children, would qualified for this whole- 
some discipline. And further, have doubt that, the immense 
advantages this industrial training began show themselves, many 
parents better class would thankful let their children share 
the would only needful make provision, the first 
instance, considerable towns, say over 10,000 population the 
rural children not need much training this kind; they learn 
farm work most cases, which the best all training. There 
would also much less need manufacturing towns, where 
children enter the mills the scheme would mainly 
apply London and the great seaport towns, and need not 
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impose heavy burden the state. havea magnificent supply 
board schools ready prepared, where most the training could 
cheaply given the evening. 

would suggest that the boys should taught carpentry, tailoring, 
shoemaking, printing, etc.; the girls sewing, cooking, washing, and 
domestic economy far possible. Some these branches could 
easily carried the existing schoolrooms without injuring the 
furniture others might require some cheap structure, 
added for the coarse work. would not needful occupy every 
certain centres might fixed upon within easy reach the 
children. The teaching the boys might given skilled arti- 
zans, whose wages for two three hours per evening would not 
very high. donot believe that the whole cost training 
million children this way need exceed half million sterling per 
annum,—say per head; whereas pauperism and crime cost the 
state fifteen millions year, and mostly spring from the neglected 
children this class. 

predict that within generation, adopt these 
tions, shall have reduced this heavy tax one-half. few years 
such training would change the character boy’s 
labor, well directed and not overdone, the truest recreation; there 
nothing that boys are fonder than learning handicrafts. When 
the taste once formed, and the habit fixed, they may left take 
care themselves, They will not often relapse into the indolent, 
hopeless life common their class. thousand avenues useful 
employment will open them present closed. They 
will find that they are welcome emigrants every new country 
the world. 

Let those who doubt this, pay visit Dr. Barnardo’s homes, 
where 700 boys, rescued from the worst the slums, are trained 
cheerful, industrious life. will see there series workshops, 
full busy young life, and diffused element health and happiness 
which wonderful, considering the horrible condition from which 
the boys were taken. The half-time system prevails there, the 
best pauper and industrial found that children can 
just much head-work the forenoon the whole the day 
were occupied; and the time given manual work makes them 
far more healthy and happy. 

have manner doubt that the poorer schools the coun- 
try the half-time system would answer far better than the existing 
one. The children this class have but small mental capacity: 
three hours the morning exhaust their little stock nervous 
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power, and the afternoon lessons are wearisome drudgery. The 
alternation brisk physical work would make them far brighter and 
happier. have carefully followed the discussion over-pressure, 
and convinced that great suffering caused large class ill-fed 
and weak children the ridiculous attempt force them into the 
same Procrustean bed with children double their capacity. this 
would disappear with the alternation mental and physical exercise, 
and the school days multitudes children would become the hap- 
piest period their lives. 

aware that this suggestion goes beyond the scope pre- 
vious remarks. main object advocate night labor schools, 
after the period school age and don’t suppose that the 
government would far change our present system adopt the 
half-time alternative principle existing schools Yet cannot 
forbear stating opinion that would much better for many 
our poor children have couple hours daily simple manual 
instruction our day schools. would capital preparation for 
the night labor schools which are follow them. 

The main point wish enforce that the state should not let 
its grasp the child population without reasonable security 
against relapse into pauperism, and indeed may say some cases 
into barbarism. imagine that the part many the objec- 
tion will raised that shall create great over-supply skilled 
labor, that shall flood the market with artizans and lower their 
wages. similar objection was urged against the education the 
masses fifteen years ago. was said that the children the poor 
would supplant the children the gentle-folk the educated pro- 
fessions. did not listen that ignoble argument; did not 
close the portals knowledge the million, order keep 
nopoly the learned pursuits the hands privileged class and 
convinced shall act the same broad, liberal spirit when 
becomes question raising the lowest tier our population. 
wish open them the portals industry, have already 
opened the portals knowledge, and selfish fears other classes 
must stand the way it. one time there was great outcry 
against industrial training prisons and reformatories, because 
was expected interfere with the labor market outside but that has 
now passed away, and time will the dread that society will 
because all the members which composed are more capable 
earning their bread. 

more than probable that work may not found home for 
all this population that propose but Greater Britain 
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contains sixty times the area Great Britain, and only one-third 
its population, there ample room for them there, and this leads 
another branch argument. The economical position our 
country makes imperative that train our future citizens that 
the surplus population may find homes the thinly-peopled regions 
the New World. Lord Brabazon’s article Nineteenth 
tury emigration brought out this view most forcibly, 
quoted from various writers, myself included, show the tre- 
mendous problems have face owing the rapid increase our 
population. Permit recapitulate, few words, what have 
written elsewhere this subject, for the root the whole 
question. 

This country, like all the settled and prosperous states the world 
(France excepted), confronted rapidly growing population 
has increased from millions the year 1700 10% millions 
the year 1800, and now (1884) millions Great Britain 
alone, and will apparently millions the end this 
century, and over 120 millions the end next, the same rate 
increase also noted that the rate increase 


steadily becoming more rapid, owing the great saving life: 


caused improved sanitary arrangements, superior medical science, 


and abundant provision for nursing the sick and poor. the: 
beginning the eighteenth century the rate increase was 


tremely slow all European countries, ours included. War, 
pestilence, and famine carried off great portion the people, and 
computed that the population England only increased three 
millions the 600 years after the Norman conquest, just about 
the increase thelast ten has further added, that emi- 
gration was very small until the present century, and that the huge 
increase this century, which will three four-fold Great 
see reason why this process should stayed the next century, 
unless some national catastrophe occur. The death rate always 


falling, the birth-rate keeps for saving life are always. 


increasing, and ought, prudent people, provide against con- 
tingencies which are patent the most careful observer. 


have, further, face the fact that all this increase goes into: 


our rural population steadily decreasing possibly this 
may checked changes our land laws, but changes them 


can hinder arable land being turned into pasture where pays 
nor can hinder labor saving machinery being introduced. believe: 
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that any relief that can got from more minute cultivation the 
soil this little island will not much change the course events 
have described. will keep growing larger and larger, and, 
may add, more and more unmanageable. London has grown within 
this century from one five millions inhabitants, include the 
suburban area, and the same rates increase will reach twenty 
thirty-five millions the close the next century. Let remember 
that the world has never seen city more than two three mill- 
ions people, except this gigantic metropolis ours. 
Babylon and Rome never contained such multitudes London 
already and its faster now than ever before its 
history. ten years another million will added Greater Lon- 
don and when how this process stop 

Again, let point out that the whole increase our population 
for many years past has been fed with foreign food: grow less 
than did twenty thirty years ago. One-half the population 
Great Britain now fed with foreign soon will three- 
fourths possibly the end next century This 
not cheerful prospect the world without any previous example 
such case; there have been great cities living commerce, such 
Tyre, Carthage, and Venice, but never great nation except our- 
selves. hard believe that shall escape some fatal catas- 
trophe unless are wise time and spread our population over the 
unoccupied parts the may said that long 
can manufacture for the world and import our food exchange, 
are well off grew ourselves; but every man business 
knows that becoming increasingly difficult enlarge the outlets 
for our goods, foreigners with one consent struggle shut them 
out high tariffs, while our colonies fast copy their 
cannot believe that within the range possibility that popula- 
tion can grow this island have indicated without desperate 
struggle for existence arising, which our institutions and even civ 
ilization itself might perish. 

ought does when she sees storm approach- 
ing,—reef our sails; should prepare fitting our people use 
the wonderful safety-valve possess our vast colonial empire. 
Weare indebted Lord Brabazon for bringing before the public the 
question state-aided emigration but confess see great difficul- 
ties the way its adoption. Granted that arrangement 
with the colonies might secure farms outlay,—including 
passage-money and temporary maintenance,—of per family, 
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and that shall have good security for repayment would require 
million sterling transplant 10,000 families 50,000 souls. This 
would give perceptible relief. should need operate ona 
far larger scale. These islands could comfortably part with ten times 
that number people annually, and most them would depend 
upon the government once undertook this duty. might 
called upon spend ten millions year this way, and several 
years would elapse before repayment could made, the state would 
incur enormous pecuniary liability. But greater difficulty re- 
mains. The demand for emigration would made the most 
useful and productive part the population such time this, 
when severe distress prevails, immense numbers our best artizans 
would leave the country tempted such inviting proposals. 
should encounter scarcity labor whenever trade revived, and the 
country would view with disfavor depletion its resources 
borne those who remain behind. Besides, the government would 
have accept all able-bodied emigrants reject all alike, for dis- 
crimination would invidious and almost impossible. There would 
great risk, besides, attracting immigrants from the continent, 
the hope sharing these splendid facilities for settling abroad 
The very olass wish get rid would remain behind, like the 
sediment the bottom well. The wretched pauperized masses 
that swarm our large towns are unfit for emigration. the Gov- 
ernment tried shove them off America Canada, they would 
meet with the same reception they did last year when some Irish 
paupers were sent out. The would returned 
our hands, and should only have raised prejudice against 
schemes emigration. not wish say that this plan may not 
have tried some exceptional crisis, possibly may 
driven dire necessity adopt it; but say that fails re- 
lieve the crucial difficulty,—how rid ourselves the useless 
and corrupting element our cities. 

Now, the plan propose goes the root the matter; under- 
takes deodorize, speak, this foul humanity aims turning 
into productive and valuable commodity that which now waste- 
ful and poisonous element our social does very 
small cost, and simply extending the educational lines have 
already laid These boys and girls, well trained industrial 
arts, would find their way without much difficulty into the Colonies 
the United or, state aid had given, very small 
amount would suffice; many them would follow town occupations, 
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word two about girls. Undoubtedly the difficulty greater 
with them than with boys; they cannot taught the numerous 
trades that boys naturally take not easyin night schools 
find appliances for household work which girls most need learn; 
besides, they are required from very early age help their mothers 
home. 

But the fact remains, that mass girlhood going ruin 
London and our large towns from absence training and want 
honest occupation, there extreme difficulty finding supply 

properly trained servants. Multitudes poor women 

ing themselves live five shillings week slop-work, while 

mistresses cannot get cooks and housemaids £30 per 

annum, with their food! strange anomaly, yet can 

only account for the want any system for transforming the 

slatternly girl the slums into the neat and tidy domestic servant. 

There way bringing supply and demand together save few 

benevolent institutions, which not tithe the demand. 


and would not care become farmers. conclusion, wish say 


Could not these night-training schools something bridge over 
the chasm? Why could not cookery and housework form essen- 
tial part school-girl’s education? How much more important 
for the starving girlhood the London slums fitted for domes- 
tic service than know the heights the Himalayas the names 
the Plantagenets! Surely there was some truth the remark 
the then Robert Lowe, when rector Edinburgh University,—that 
British education was the worship inutility! When shall 
learn that the first necessity human being live, and only 
the second have book knowledge? 
But another point noticed respect girls. There 
great preponderance females this country; marriage 
impossible for many them this account; while the colonies 
and the Western States America there equal preponderance 
men, and colonists are welcomed respectable women 
accustomed household work. Surely this additional reason 
for trying qualify these poor girls for useful life the colonies, 
place the wretched existence which they are too often 
doomed home. 

Finally, would say that our whole conception education must 
more practical than has hitherto been. all very well 
aim high attainments, but there such thing vitam 
vivendi perdere causas. may buy even gold too dear. There 
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are large classes our population whom the prime necessity 
life learn work, and live. This well expressed 
letter have from one who thoroughly understands this question 
“At present the unused manipulative power the poor people 
much what the unused brain-power was before the Education Act. 
Education was once voluntary, now labor is. Brains were once use- 
less, now hands What want liberate that hand-power 
which going waste, just have set free the brain-power. 
There mine potential wealth which lies beneath the surface. 
must sink shaft which will reach or, change the meta- 
phor, must transmute this base metal into pure ore the alchemy 
wise and Christian statesmanship. 
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GENERAL OUTLINES EDUCATION JAPAN. 


[Continued from May-June No.] 


TEGIMA, 
Commissioner International Health Exhibit, London, 1884. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Normal schools, intended train students teachers element- 
ary schools, are established every and Ken according 
the General Regulations Normal Schools issued the Minister 
Education. According the computation the fifteenth year 
Meiji, the number public normal schools 76, with some 
branch schools annexed them. 

The regulations the course study determined according 
the Standard Outline the Course Study Normal Schools 
issued the Minister Education. The course instruction 
divided into three grades viz., lower, intermediate, and higher grades. 
The lower grade course comprises morals, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, physics, science education, school management, 
practice teaching, singing, and gymnastics. The intermediate 
grade course comprises morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, history, drawing, physiology, natural history, physics, chemistry, 
geometry, book-keeping, science education, school management, 
practice teaching, singing, and gymnastics. The higher grade 
course comprises morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, drawing, physiology, natural history, physics, chemistry, 
geometry, algebra, political economy, book-keeping, Japanese law, 
mental philosophy, science education, school management, prac- 
tice teaching, singing, and gymnastics. The length the course 
study one year the grade, two and half years the 
intermediate grade, and four years the higher grade. 

But according local conditions, the course instruction may 
modified, and agriculture, industry, commerce, etc., may added. 
Again, female normal schools, Japanese law and political economy 
may omitted, some other subjects may introduced, and sew- 
ing and domestic economy may added. Thus the course in- 
struction comprises morals, reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 


Japanese history, drawing, natural history, physics, sewing, domestic 


economy, etiquette, science teaching, singing, and 
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some and Ken, teachers’ institutes are organized for the 
purpose improving the teachers elementary schools, and 
others, supervising teachers are appointed superintend the mode 
instruction elementary schools, etc. The regulations and mode 
carrying out these plans must submitted for the approval 
the Minister Education. 

Attached each normal school there elementary school 
which provided enable the normal school students gain prac- 
tical experience teaching, and which also serves model for 
elementary schools. 

order provide model for normal schools the Department 
Education established two schools one which for the 
instruction male students, and called the Normal School, 
and the other for the instruction female students, and called 
the Female Normal School. 

The object Normal School train students teachers 
the whole course elementary schools, middle schools. normal 
schools, therefore they are taught the elementary normal school 
course and the middle normal school course. 

The elementary normal school course comprises morals, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, history, drawing, physiology, natural 
history, physics, chemistry, geometry, algebra, political economy, 
book-keeping, agriculture, industry, commerce, Japanese law, mental 
philosophy, science education, school management, practice 
teaching, singing, and gymnastics. The length the course 
four years. 

The middle normal school course divided into two grades viz., 
lower and higher grades. The lower grade course comprises morals, 
Japanese and Chinese literature, English language, algebra, geome- 
try, physical geography, physiology, zodlogy, botany, mineralogy, 
physics, chemistry, political economy, history, drawing, 
losophy, science education, ‘practice teaching, singing, and 
gymnastics. The the course study four years. The 
higher grade course not yet operation. 

Attached this normal school there elementary school, 
which provided for normal students gain practical experience 
teaching, and which also serves model for elementary schools for 
boys. The course instruction, and the length the course 
study, not differ very much from those stated the Standard 
Outline the Course Study Elementary Schools issued 
the Minister Education. 

Female Normal School instruction given the ele- 
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mentary normal school course for girls with the object training 
students teachers the whole course elementary schools for 
girls. The course instruction comprises morals, reading, com- 
position, writing, arithmetic, geography, Japanese history, drawing, 
natural history, physics, chemistry, science education, practice 
teaching, sewing, etiquette, domestic economy, singing, and gym- 
nastics. The length the course study four 

Attached this school there higher female school, which 
higher instruction given the common branches study with 
the object developing the various female virtues. The course 
instruction divided into the lower and higher grades. The lower 
grade course comprises morals, reading, composition, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, Japanese history, natural history, physics, draw- 
ing, sewing, etiquette, singing, and gymnastics. The higher grade 
course comprises, addition the continuation the lower grade 
course morals, reading, composition, writing, drawing, sewing, 
etiquette, singing, and gymnastics, the following subjects viz., chem- 
istry and domestic economy. The length the course study 
three years the lower grade, and two years the higher grade. 

Attached tothe Female Normal School there also elementary 
school for girls, which provided enable female normal students 
gain practical experience teaching, and which also serves 
model for elementary schools for girls. The course instruction 
divided into the lower and higher grades. The lower grade course 
comprises the elements morals, reading, composition, writing, 
arithmetic, drawing, sewing; also singing and gymnastics. The 
higher grade course comprises, addition the continuation the 
lower grade course the elements morals, reading, composition, 
writing, arithmetic, drawing, sewing,—also singing and gymnastics,— 
the following subjects; viz., the elements geography, Japanese 
history, natural history, physics, and etiquette. The length each 
course study three years. 

Again, there kindergarten annexed the Female Normal 
School, which children both sexes under school age, but up- 
wards three years old, are admitted. Instruction given with 
the object cultivating their moral nature, developing their phys- 
ical constitutions, and improving their intellectual faculties. The 
course training comprises assembly, conversation morals, con- 
versation various things, plank-laying, stick-laying, ring-laying, 
peas-work, bead-joining, paper-plaiting, paper-folding, paper perfo- 
rating, embroidery, paper-cutting, drawing, counting, reading, writing, 
singing, and games. The length the course three years. This 
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provided enable the female normal students gain practical 
experience teaching, and also serves model for other kin- 

certificate given the school every student who completes 
the course study the normal schools. Thus the students who 
complete the higher grade course are qualified teachers any 
elementary school course; those who complete the intermediate 
grade course, teachers the intermediate and lower grade courses 
elementary schools; and those who complete the lower grade 
course, teachers the lower grade course elementary schools. 
The certificate valid for seven years. When there manifest 
evidence deep knowledge, thorough experience the ways 
teaching and good conduct, new certificate, available for seven 
years for life, may given without examination, even after the 
expiration seven years. 


XI, PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS. 


Professional Schools are organized according the local conditions 
Fuand Ken. There are already several professional schools 
different localities. According the computation the fifteenth 
year Meiji, there are thirty-four public schools and thirty-six pri- 
vate schools this kind. Thus there are schools medicine, phar- 
macy, law, science, literature, drawing, navigation, mathematics, 
architecture, porcelain, etc., which the schools medicine are 
most 

The regulations the course instructionin the schools 
medicine and pharmacy are determined according the General 
Regulations the Medical and Pharmaceutical Schools issued 
the Minister Education. Therefore, the school medicine the 
length the course study four years for physicians who pur- 
sue the regular course study, and three years for those who desire 
complete their study short time. The school pharmacy 
present within the school medicine, and the length the 
course study over three years for pharmaceutists who pursue 
the regular course study, and two years for those who desire 
complete their study easy course. 

There are two professional schools established the Department 
One called the Foreign Language School, 
and the other the Gymnastic Institution. 

the Foreign Language School, the French, German, 
Russian, Chinese, and Corean languages are taught (instruction 
the English language included the course the Chinese lan- 
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guage). The length each course study five years, which 
three years are occupied the lower grade course, and two years 
the higher grade course. 

Within this school intended provide commercial school, 
which higher instruction given the commercial course, 
with the object training students teachers that course, 
well preparing them engage commerce and improve its 
condition. also intended serve model for commercial 
schools. But not yet operation, the course instruction 
will not mentioned here. 

The Gymnastic Institution organized for the purpose training 
students the art gymnastics. Instruction given according 
the three following divisions, viz.: Teachers normal schools 
and Ken and other schools who intend become teachers 
gymnastics are instructed gymnastics (light exercise, out-door 
ercise, heavy exercise, rowing, infantry), physical 
physiology the length the course study about 
six months. Thestudents and scholars all the schools 
under the control the Department Education are instructed 
the same kind gymnastics mentioned above. Teachers 
schools, etc., who learn gymnastics during their leisure hours, are 
instructed only light exercise, out-door exercise, and heavy ex- 
ercise. 

There are also several schools organized other departments. 
They are established for the purpose giving instruction various 
technical subjects. They are under the control their respective 
departments. Thus, the War Department, there are Shikan 
(school military officers), Toyama (Normal School 
for the officers infantry, etc.; called because situated 
Toyama, Ushigome Ku, and Rikugun (Normal 
School for subordinate military officers), all which instruction 
given military affairs concerning infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
engineering, train students military officers. 

the Marine Department there are Kaigun (naval 
school), which instruction given artillery, navigation, and 
seamanship, and Kaigun (school marine engineers), 
which students are instructed the science the steam-engine. 

the Department Agriculture and Commerce there are Sanrin 
(school forestry), which students are taught the science 
forestry, and Gakké (nautical school), which instruc- 
tion given the art navigation. the Department Public 
Works there Denshinkioku (telegraph school, attached 
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the telegraphic bureau), which students are taught electricity, 
telegraphy, and the English and French Depart- 
ment Justice (law school), which students are 
taught law. 


XII. AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS. 


Agricultural Schools are organized according the local con- 
ditions and Ken, conformity with the General Regulations 
the Agricultural Schools, issued the Minister Education. 
According the computation the fifteenth year Meiji, there 
are ten schools including both public and private institutions, all 
which students are taught such subjects are necessary for 
culture. instruction and the length the course are 
determined according local conditions, and consequently are not 
There are also institutions called agricultural institutes, 
etc., which students are chiefly taught practical business and also 
simple course study. 

There are two schools established the Department Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. One them called the Agricultural School 
Komaba (so named because situated Komaba, Gun 
Ibara, which students are instructed the science 
agriculture, veterinary science, and agricultural chemistry. The 
other called the Agricultural School Sapporo (so named because 
Sapporo, under the Ken the same name), which stu- 
dents are taught the cultivation land and stock-rearing. 


XIII. COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. 


Commercial Schools are organized according the local conditions 
and Ken, conformity with the General Regulations Com- 
mercial Schools, issued the Minister Education. According 
the computation the fifteenth year Meiji, there are four pub- 
lic schools and two private schools, all which students are taught 
such subjects are necessary for commerce. The course in- 
struction and the length the course study are determined ac- 
cording local conditions, and are consequently not uniform. There 
are institutions called business schools, etc., which students are 
taught chiefly the practical business commerce and also simple 
course study. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 


Industrial Schools are also established according the local 
conditions and Ken. There yet public private school 
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this kind, and students therefore learn practical business the 
industrial factories. 

There one industrial school established the Department 
Education. called the Industrial Its object 
train students teachers industrial schools, foremen 
laborers directors factories. The course instruction di- 
vided into two classes; viz., chemical technology and mechanical 
technology. The length each course study three years. 
There also preparatory course, which students are taught 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, drawing, and morals, prepare 
them for the course. The length the course study 
one year. 


XV.— HIGHER FEMALE SCHOOLS. 


Higher Female Schools are organized according the local con- 
ditions Fuand Ken. The object these schools give 
girls who have completed the elementary school course such higher 
instruction the common branches study suitable for them, 
and thus train them women virtue. According the com- 
putation the fifteenth year Meiji, there are five such public 
schools. The course instruction comprises morals, composition, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, Japanese history, natural history, 
physics, chemistry, drawing, sewing, domestic economy, etiquette, 
music, and gymnastics, and the same time the mode kinder- 
garten training taught. The length the course study these 
schools not exceed five years, but not uniform. 


XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS. 


great number miscellaneous schools are organized different 
localities. Thus there are Japanese schools (teaching history, law, 
literature, and the poetry Japan); Chinese schools (teaching 
morals, politics, history, literature, and reading Chinese books) 
English schools (teaching English language, and reading English 
French schools (teaching French language, and reading 
French books); German schools (teaching German language, and 
reading German school for the blind and dumb; schools 
book-keeping schools handiwork for females; schools arith- 
metic (teaching arithmetic only); schools writing (teaching rules 
writing, handling pens, etc.), which the Chinese schools are 
most numerous; the reading schools stand next, and then come 
schools handiwork, writing, and arithmetic. According 
the computation the fifteenth year Meiji, the number public 
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schools and that private schools The length the 
course study different, according the organization the 
schools. 

The ranks and salaries the directors, teachers, etc., the sev- 
eral schools organized the various Departments other than that 
Education are determined the Ministers the respective 
Departments, and are therefore different, one from another. 

The ranks and salaries the directors and teachers public 
schools are determined, subject the approval the Minister 
Education, the governor Ken; thus, those normal 
and middle schools, conformity with the accompanying table pro- 
mulgated the government; and those all other public schools 
(except elementary schools), according the respective standing 
such schools. The salaries the directors and teachers schools 
established and Ken are determined the governors with 
the approval the Minister Education, and those schools 
established wards villages are determined the school com- 
mittees with the approval the governors. 


Normal and Middle Schools. Ranks. 
Director, From the 8th the roth rank. 


The titles and the quasi-official ranks for those employed pro- 
fessional schools, agricultural schools, commercial schools, industrial 
schools, etc., are established conformity with normal schools, mid- 
dle schools, elementary schools, according their respective 
standing. 


XVII. TEXT BOOKS. 


all cases school text-books are chosen with great but with 
respect those books especially concerning general education, the 
Department Education takes the responsibility examining them 
and ascertaining whether they are fit for text-books not, and from 
time time informs the governors the result the examination, 
which will assist them choosing text-books. Also with respect 
those books concerning morals, the Department Education indi- 


cates the general principles compiling them, and requires special 
attention publishing them. 
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The books examined from the thirteenth year the sixteenth year 
Meiji are 684 copies 1668 volumes, which 462 copies 1054 
volumes are those used elementary schools, and 222 copies 
614 volumes are those used middle and normal schools. 
Again, the Department Education compiles and publishes text- 
books serveas models for authors. order improve the books 
used the schools, intended make regulations the ex- 
amination such books and examine them more precise 
manner. 

LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL MUSEUMS, 

Libraries and Educational Museums arealso organized different 
localities. There are nineteen libraries which are said good 
organization, There are also several reading-rooms which are 
vided within the schools, etc., for the use teachers and students, 
They are also opened the public. The object educational mu- 
seums arrange order objects concerning education, and 
provide them for reference educators. There are four museums 
which are worthy but all others are small rooms schools 
which apparatus for chemistry and physics, and specimens 
natural history, etc., which are used instruction, are provided, 
They are also shown the public. 

There are two establishments organized the Department 
Education. They are the Library and the Educational 
Museum. 

the Library all books useful for study, without 
tion whether they are Japanese, Chinese, European, Ameri- 
can, are collected and shown the public Those who write 
translate compile books necessary education are allowed take 
any book out the library special permisssion granted the 
Minister Education. 

the Educational Museum, objects necessary general 
education are collected for the benefit persons engaged educa- 
tion, and they are also shown the public. The objects arranged 
therein are all instruments and apparatus used schools, speci- 
mens, models natural history, text-books, reference books for 
educators, etc. This establishment also provides specimens ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals, and models educational instruments, 
etc., and supplies them cheap prices schools different places. 
also encourages the makers apparatus construct several kinds 


apparatus used chemistry and physics, and introduces them 
schools different localities which desire buy them. The prog 
ress education insured this way. 
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The regulations and rules the course instruction every 
school above stated, kindergartens, libraries, and educational mu- 
seums which are organized the Departments, are determined re- 
spectively the Ministers those Departments. But anything 
which very important subject the approval the Prime 
Minister. The regulations and rules schools organized and 
Ken are determined the governors, subject the approval the 
Minister Education, and those schools established wards 
villages are determined the school committees, subject the ap- 
proval the governors. Those private schools established 
one several persons are determined the person persons who 
organized them, but are subject the approval the governors. 


STUDENTS SENT ABROAD. 


Many hundreds students have different times been sent 
abroad, some them after having completed their course study 
the schools established the several Departments, and 
others were sent the former feudal lords. Since the eighth 
year Meiji fifty students have been sent abroad the Depart- 
ment Education, whom twenty four have already returned, hav- 
ing finished their study, and four came back account illness, 
without completing their study. Some students received diplomas 
the universities abroad, and others received awards account 
successful examinations, 

The number students Europe present twenty-two, 
whom seventeen are Germany, one Austria, two England, 
one France, and America. All them are graduates 
Daigaku, who were specially selected the Minister Edu- 
cation pursue their studies more thoroughly. 


EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


certain cases educational convention held for the purpose 
inquiring into and investigating educational matters. Thus the 
Minister Education certain occasions calls together the heads 
educational sections (officers under the governor) and Ken, 
and the directors schools established and Ken, etc., and in- 
quires into the condition education their respective localities, 
points out them general principles education. The gov- 
ernors also hold, some cases, conference officers charge 
education, the directors and teachers schools, etc., under their 
jurisdiction, who discuss questions concerning education. Some- 
times united conference several and Ken held for the 
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same purpose. Again, different places, assemblies officers 
wards villages, school committees, directors and teachers 
schools, are frequently held consider the business educa- 
tion consult about school management, the mode in- 
struction, etc. 


For the encouragement local education, the Minister Educa- 
tion gives books and instruments officers engaged education 
who have performed special services; students pupils both 
public and private schools who have been specially deserving, and 
both public and private schools, kindergartens, libraries, educational 
museums, etc., which are considered special benefit the 
public. different places rewards are given, the time exami- 
nation, students who pass the examination successfully. 


EDUCATIONAL FUNDS. 


funds the schools, etc., established the different Depart- 
ments, are supplied from the national exchequer, and consequently 
out the appropriation money the respective Departments, 
The funds schools, etc., established and Ken are supplied 
from the local taxes paid the people the respective and 
Ken. some cases the money contributed, and the fees instruc- 
tion, are added the local tax make the fund, sometimes 
part supplied from the national exchequer. The funds 
schools, etc., established wards villages are supplied from the 
public funds wards villages. Also sums money contributed, 
and the fees instruction money-realized from school land, are 
added the fund. Private schools are maintained the fees 
instruction the private money one several 


The grounds occupied schools, etc., which are organized the 
Departments are every case government lands. The 
grounds occupied schools, etc., established Ken are also 
most cases government lands, but few cases, land 
owned the people added the government land. The grounds 
occupied schools, etc., organized the wards villages are 
jointly owned the people are sometimes the property private 


individuals. 
When wards villages establish the public expense any school, 
such elementary schools, middle schools, professional schools, agri- 
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cultural schools, commercial schools, industrial schools, government 
land not use, there such place, granted the re- 
quest the people that locality without any payment, the fol- 
lowing proportion viz., 500 tsubo (one tsubo about thirty-six 
square feet) for each elementary school, and 1000 tsubo for any other 
school. The land actually occupied the schools exempted from 
taxation. Again, the land possessed public agricultural schools 
and provided for practical experimental use exempted from tax- 
ation the proportion five ché (3000 tsubo) per school; and when 
government land required provide farms for practical experi- 
mental use, land not exceeding five granted for such use with- 
out any payment rent. 

According the computation the fifteenth year Meiji, the 
land exempted from taxation about 2,460,865.49 tsubo. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIRY.: 


.WM. HARRIS, LL. 


The topic which has been assigned the president one 
that claims the serious attention the teacher. But one the 
most difficult subjects human investigation. While, therefore, all 
educators agree the abstract that psychology, the science the 
mind, forms the central subject study for the preparation those 
who are educate that mind, yet remains after all the one subject 
least studied. The little study that made this subject 
general the most futile and insufficient, because does not 
conception the mind all adequate explain the science 
methods taught normal schools and teachers’ institutes. have 
excellent maxims and even treatises methods, but the science 
mind, that taught accompany them, directly contradicts all the 
pre-suppositions those excellent methods. 

All good theories method instruction start out with the idea 
that the mind soul self-active being that not passive 
something molded like clay educational potter, but that 
will develop only through its own activity. Not what the teacher 
does, but what gets the pupil do, value,” runs one the 
wisest maxims. Says the great Diesterweg, Educate your child 
for self-activity the service the true, beautiful, and good,” and 
German pedagogy forever repeats its watch-word, Selbst 
Self-development, This, too, 
the essence Froebel’s educational theory. 

our own day hear the same maxim again and again from the 
advocates the self-styled New Education.” But the new edu- 
goes back Comenius, and adopts his paradoxical form 
statement, Learn The expression always startles 
and interests us, notwithstanding its incompleteness and its ambi- 
Taken the perverse and incompetent teacher, will 
construed mean that man not think, but external acts,— 
exert his will the form external expression through the hands 
and the senses. But taken bythe cultivated teacher, will 
mean its author meant the soul essential self-activity 
can educated only its own activity. Not only the body and 
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the five senses are trained using them, but the innermost 
essence the soul itself, its pure educated 
doing that say, thinking. The mind self-active and can- 
not plastically formed external influences, but only through 
the exertion its own inward energy. was Diesterweg who ren- 
dered this idea self-development popular recent times; but 
all great educators, from Socrates down, have emphasized one way 
another the same thought, and demanded the pupil exertion 
his spontaneity self-activity order educate him. Think 
carefully the method Socrates which dialectically led the pupil 
discover his own investigation the truth which wished him 
learn. Rise from sense-perception and mere opinion insight 
into what universal and necessary, said Plato. 

But let note with some attention the maxim Diesterweg. 
The “learn doing”’ the new education does not give any 
hint what should learn do. The what was left 
for another maxim. But Diesterweg careful include two ele- 
ments his maxim, the fact self-activity placed the fore- 
ground the idea begin with, then follows the guiding direction 
show what do: Educate your child self activity the ser- 
vice the true, beautiful, and good.” 

bility unlimited action, good bad. But its activity must take 
certain direction else will cramp and fetter itself. bad ac- 
tion will curtail the limits its freedom, good action will 
extend those limits. other words, the ideal nature self-activity 
expressed the ideas truth, beauty, and goodness, and these 
directions the individual may develop himself without wasting his 
energy The opposites the true, the beauti- 
ful, and the good, are the false, the ugly, and the bad. pro- 
duce these things produce what internally contradictory 
and self-nugatory, and what consequently reduces itself zero. 
Such use self-activity fails develop it; its endeavors not 
build anything all its products are negative, and left the 
end where started, the bottom the ladder human culture. 
But whereas started first with butterfly wings and mounting 
hopes, now, after its wrong efforts, sits down despair with 
worm its consciousness, 

Educate toward knowledge truth, love the beautiful, 
habit doing good, because only through these forms can the self- 
activity continue develop progressively this universe. 
forms,—the true, the beautiful, and the good,—will bring the indi 
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vidual into union with his fellow-men through all eternity, and make 
him participator the divine-human work civilization and cul- 
ture, and the perfecting man the image God. 

But may note here that these two elements that enter the 
maxim Diesterweg give rise special tendencies, the one being 
the tendency prize mere spontaneity, and regard all that the 
child does through his own impulse and desire natural and proper. 
would permit nature manifest itself without imposing upon 
any forms; not even the true, the beautiful, the good should 
imposed upon external authority. The other tendency lays 
most stress the second element, and would have education see 
that there should untrammeled spontaneity, but that the pu- 
pil should compelled exercise his self-activity, all, the 
prescribed forms the true, the beautiful, and the good. Hence 
arise two great parties education our day, and every epoch, 
But not our object here discuss these two schools educa- 
tional sufficient for remark that both admit self- 
activity the primary fact the mind that educated. 

What, may now ask, the system psychology taught 
these two schools educational method view this primary fact 
self-activity, which confessedly underlies all methods human 
education? must confessed that the prevalent systems psy- 
chology are varieties two general types, which may called re. 
spectively metaphysical and physiological; neither these recognize 
self-activity the supreme principle mind. 

The good old-fashioned psychology laid chief stress the facul- 
the mind. The weaker and more metaphysical (in the bad 
sense the word signifying analytical abstract 
thinking) adherents this view the mind went far call 
these faculties mind, thus betraying the fact that they 
had unconsciously purposely substituted the idea Life for that 
Mind. organic being, and always reveals itself organs. 
Mind does not thus manifest itself, but its so-called are 
degrees self-development which arise the self-activity becomes 
complex repeating its acts reflection. this point shall 
refer again. Thus the metaphysical psychology, whose fundamental 
defect that regards the soul substance thing instead 
self-activity, goes speak the faculties the mind they 
were properties mind-thing instead modes activity 
essential spontaneity. using the word for faculties,” 
metaphysical psychology goes over the ground physiology 
the science living beings, and naturally enough becomes 


nology. 
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the other hand, the so-called physiological psychology com- 
mences with the living organism, and investigates the correlation 
psychic phenomena with corporeal changes, and seeks find what 
psychic phenomena correspond the several corporeal stimuli. 

Its chief industry may said the search for explanation 
mental phenomena bodily These again seeks 
explain through environment. this point quite evident that 
has lost altogether the conception self-activity, and has become 
utterly hostile the fundamental principle educational method. 
Without self-activity the form will, there can human 
education. Herbert Psychology (used many our 
normal schools) founded partly metaphysical basis and partly 
physiology, and repudiates the free will altogether (see 220, 
first Amer. ed.) something utterly untenable scientific psy- 
chology. Spencer’s system metaphysical that establishes 
ideas such doctrines the indestructibility matter and the 
conservation forces, while physiological that appeals 
the study the body for the main part its details. 

The importance this attitude physiological psychologists to- 
ward the educational idea self-activity cannot over-estimated 
because its prevalence and polemical behavior the present mo- 
ment. The extreme view, that denies free self-activity altogether, 
held many; more moderate views the majority physiolo- 
truth. There nothing physiological psychology that necessi- 
tates denial self-activity, but, quite the contrary, even life itself 
rests self-activity actual factor. only the trend bias 
the minds the physiologists toward thinking their object 
inorganic thing that leads many them ignore self-activity. 
More familiarity with mental manifestations will doubtless lead the 
materialistic wing physiologists over the other wing, that 
spiritual physiologists. not wish see any purely dog- 
matical authority set science, hope that even this material- 
istic wing will hold its convictions and defend them exhaustively, 
and only when new insight dawns change its basis. 

But evident that the physiological basis psychological 
discovery limited bodily functions. The idea life far 
can without transcending what physiological. great 
service will performed those investigators who explore this 
field and demonstrate science that thinking activity transcends 
physical functions, and refute physiologically the assertion Mole- 
schott, that secretion the brain, just bile 
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secretion the liver.” Then the limited form self-activity, which 
the principle life, will laid aside for the pure self-activity 
which call 

Physiological psychology, have stated, limits its investiga- 
tions discovering physical concomitants mental actions. What 
portion the body affected movement change upon occasion 
given mental act? what kind motion and its quantitative 
value? also what mental action response there various kinds 
bodily stimuli? what art the observation external 
experiment and what part introspective? are inter- 
esting questions. The pre-suppositions the observation are 
world time and space which the body conditioned (2) 
internal perception reflection that can observe what within con- 
wit subjective world feeling whose form time, and 
world thought whose form neither space nortime. (3) Con- 
comitance succession all that can ever observed these 
fields each series facts requires observation different mental 
act,— the physiological the external senses; the feelings and 
thoughts introspection consciousness. You certainly can 
smell, hearing, seeing. You may only infer the existence 
thought, feeling, volition some external movement change 
which you perceive the senses. 

The scope physiological psychology logically limited the 
outset. can never catch thought feeling outside the internal 
self, and hence can never identify with any external fact object 
whatever, although may fix order sequence concomitance 
between the items series observed internally and series ob. 
served externally. 

The legitimate conclusion here, therefore, that all psy- 
chology, physiological otherwise, the scientist who observes must 
able reproduce within his own mind for himself the psycholog- 
ical phenomena that perceives, for can never perceive any psy- 
chological phenomena any other being. The mental phenomena 
children well adults, savages well cultured people, 
can never perceived external phenomena, but only one’s self 


and inferred exist others concomitant certain external 
movements changes which are perceived exist externally. Here 
come the paramount importance insight into what shall 
call pure psychology thought connection with physiology. 
investigator does not know how discriminate thinking and 
reasoning different planes, expect that will recog- 
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nize those different planes thinking reasoning others. Even 
clear, human speech does not generalization the mind 
that not cultured enough make that generalization. The 
chanique Celeste Laplace, written clear French, 
translated into good English, cannot afford sufficient basis in- 
ference ordinary man for him observe the psychological proc- 
ess that went Laplace’s mind wrote those eternal lines. 
The thoughts Plato are subtle grasp that the ordinary reader 
does not catch them all, but only spells out the words which 
the sentences are composed. And yet these thoughts are found, 
when one struggles them, the clearest light yet seen 
the struggling thinker. What results could child savage get 
examining the qualifications Bain Spencer? Such 
processes thought was familiar with would enable him 
perhaps identify, the aid the language, the gestures, and 
physiological performances those men, some feelings and thoughts 
his own similar probable thoughts those distinguished 
scientists. They, the other hand, might able make pretty 
complete inventory the mental processes child savage, be- 
cause, being more comprehensive, they include him and can find his 
elements themselves introspection. But were Bain Spencer 
undertake inventory Plato’s mental processes, they might 
fall far short the task the child savage would examin- 
ing Bain Spencer. least, this seems probable from the list 
thoughts which they have thus far found themselves and given 
the world. 

The old illustration the swine and Isaac Newton suggested 
here. Both saw the apple fall, but the swine was more acute his 
sight and gota better view the apple. Nevertheless the psychology 
the swine was not complexly developed,—he perceived objects his 
senses that were good for food, and his chief emotional function was 
love food; accordingly exerted his will-power, untrammeled 
any moral considerations, and ran and devoured the 
Newton, the other hand, saw the apple fall, but besides appe- 
tite for apples, his mind there was higher appetite for truth. 
noticed the moon the heavens, and reflected through long com- 
plex thoughts upon the force that made the apple fall, seeing that the 
rapidity fall might, with sufficient trajectory motion, just con- 
vert the straight-line motion into orbital movement. sudden, 
therefore, him the fall the apple became one with the revolving 
moon, and all the stars became one system with all the atoms the 
law gravity. What could the swine identify the psychology 
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Newton ?—only those two three insignificant matters appetite 
and sense-perception that saw and devoured apple; the thought 
that comprehended the laws the celestial harmony did not exist 
for the swine. 

What expected from researches physiological psychology, 
limited itis? Tothis reply: Many and very great services, 
especially family and school education. All the provinces 
where the body acts means expression the external world, 
and all the provinces where the self-active mind uses the body 
means exploring the world,—all these provinces have, course, 
physiological factor which should thoroughly understood quali- 
tatively and quantitatively. 

All cases insanity, all matters hereditary descent, all 
that pertains the use and abuse the five organs sense; all 
that relates food, clothing, and shelter, favorable unfavorable 
the development the soul; the questions comparative psy- 
chology nations,—of the modifying influences climate, age, sex, 
and and finally, such phenomena sleep, dreams, som- 
nambulism, and the occurrences that are supposed belong the 
nature,” together with epidemics and superstitions 
here immense field which physiological psychology bound 
apart from pure psychology, and with sort persuasion that there 
self-active being that are concerned with psychology, 
will impossible expect any first-class results. 

have alluded the distinction between life and mind. 
Aristotle, his treatise the soul,—the most important book read 
the Arabian and Scholastic plant-life, 
then animal life, then rational life. Here life common 
term. But the distinction great that well confine the 
term life, perhaps, the first two stages. plant-life the 
one nutrition and continuation the species. Even plant- 
life, notice the appearance The plant reacts its 
environment. seizes upon some portions this environment and 
strips off the foreign shape, and gives those portions the environ- 
ment new combination the form vegetable cell. has 
been self-active, and has imposed its own form external material. 
the animal, find feeling and locomotion well nutrition, 
which retains common with the plant. Notice that feeling does 
not seize and destroy its environment, and make into cell,—that 
the activity plant-life nutrition. But the self-activity 
feeling the environment left uninjured, while the self-activity limits 
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itself the extent forming out itself environment some 
sort dynamically equivalent the reaction which the environment 
produced upon contact. So, feeling sort duplication the 
sort making for itself and out itself object 
some way equivalent the environment. There are feelings 
touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight. these there localization 
organs. The environment essential, and the body has special 
organs for the reception perceptive part the self- 
activity duplicating itself somehow the manner described. 
taste there process assimilation, the foreign shape being dis- 
solved preparatory conversion into animal cell. Taste feels 
this. Taste may called the nutritive plant-sense. smell 
there perception chemical change; hearing there per- 
ception collision and elastic resistance,—cohesion resisting disin- 
tegrating force. For sight there neither attack nor resistance 
have reached the highest form sensation because its perception 
purely ideal, not perception struggle for existence. 

Above sense-perception the second self-activity the mind 
representation. Just feeling duplication self-activity, 
that one phase becomes the object the other,—so repre- 
sentation there new separation self-activity which not 
only makes its activity its object, but addition that does this 
consciously, and therefore freely. For sense-perception saw the 
object, because the object was there seen. representation 
the mind sees image because chooses recall for contem- 
plation. 

10. the mind turns from the represented image its process 
reproducing that image, becomes thinking, because contem- 
plates universal instead particular. The mind free recall 
representation and repeat forever. the view its freedom, 
comes see that all particular objects sense are not themselves 
self-activities, but products self-activity, trace them back 
their ultimate origin hence comes recognize all individuals 
belonging species classes, and becomes possible give gen- 
eral names objects and activities, and language born. The 
transition from simple recollection conception the universal is, 
therefore, the great centre interest the psychologist. Here 
the line between the immortal individuality man and the individu- 
ality that does not survive death the body. the place 
where man distinguishes himself from the animal language and 
the power unconscious generalization. The ordinary processes 
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abstraction, comparison, and classification are utterly unconscious 
this stage, but language invented, and higher and conscious stages 
begin which belong thinking. 

11. thinking, there are distinguished three stages most 
important,—of course infinite subdivision possible here else- 
where. 

(a) The lowest stage thinking considers its objects isolated 
and independent things, and ignores the importance relations. 
isolates its object and abstracts them from all relations, call 
thinking. supposes that all relations are non- 
essential and due merely external combining objects, insists 
thinking atoms the ultimate elements existence. the 
atom stage thought. knows experience that bodies are 
composite, its theory sustains itself holding that large bodies are 
made small bodies. 

But higher stage thinking supervenes when the mind be- 
gins become conscious essential relations. When discovers 
that one object depends upon another such manner that 
change the one modifies the other, comes see that objects are 
not independent existences, but that they are terms ratios. 
Change one term ratio fraction and you must change the 
other, else the value the ratio fraction will suffer 
whole complete existence itself, but that portion in- 
cluding whole, and what only the activity proc- 
ess. this stage thinking discovers that objects are phe- 
nomena, and not essential beings. Take this stone under feet 
seems first something complete itself, but obser- 
vation and reflection convince that heavy, and attracted 
the centre the earth and the sun, and all the stars, however 
distant. Change the weight the earth and you change the weight 
this stone, and the relation its gravity its cohesion changes; 
and who knows whether single quality would remain is? 
Everything phenomenal,—a manifestation sort ratio 
forces acting behind the visible objects, and these visible objects re- 
veal those forces their properties and changes. Since the discov- 
ery the law gravity Newton, our studies the world have 
been coming gradually this stage. call the concrete stage 
thought, because thinks things their concrete relations. 

(c) But relativity not the highest stage thought. Even natural 
science has achieved higher thought than this its best minds. 
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Plato long ago discriminated four stages thought, and called the 
highest stage the one that thought things totality whole. 
Looking not any result particular, but the spirit the scien 
tific inquiry the method uses, shall find that its purpose 
out the several stages the process, and finds how the object came 
and what will next become. Any process complete, 
course, when its end produces its beginning again. Then each 
fact explained all the others, and each fact contributes the 
explanation all others. 

Science aims place every thing and every event some system, 
that each shall illuminate all and all shall illuminate each. Each 
thing some stage within evolution-process. When some small arc 
the total process discovered there begins explanation. 
When the links the process are all found then the explanation 
complete. Such conception was that Humboldt writing his 
Cosmos tells that wishes describe the world whole 
moved and animated internal 

Here come directly back our idea The 
highest stage thinking comes recognize that nothing can 
relations becomes self-relation, just correlation forces also pre- 
supposes that the whole process self-determined force self- 
activity. Let force act pass over into and pass over 
into into etc. and force produce again. Thensum- 
ming the process: produces the series which series 
turn produces again hence produces itself through these others 
which generates. So, too, every link the series may regarded 
the origin and destiny each, and each appears under the cate- 
gory self-activity, Here, therefore, the highest thinking science 
comes into harmony with theism, because comes see that the 
universe founded absolute self-activity, and see that what 
the Absolute Self-activity creates takes the form 

12. see, too, that the spirit specialization which now 
abroad the world presupposes this idea self-activity, that 
pre-supposes the oneness nature the so-called principle evo- 
The investigator may safely trust himself his lonely 
journey into details, because sure that these details are frag- 
ments the total product some process, and that will come 
back unity again through the completion the discovery the 
history which all these fragments belong. 
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13. only remains now name briefly some special questions 
typical the several applications which the teacher will find the 
work education. Psychology the school-room finds obstacles 
the way progress many its branches work. There seem 
occur phases arrested development passing from one 
stadium thought the next one. the elementary schools 
found that the child halts the point using facts typical 
facts, and reasoning with them the syllogism analogy. 
does not always pass over readily the use conceptions and the 
employment the inductive deductive syllogisms proper. This 
sometimes called the symbolical stage consciousness, 
longs the kindergarten, and said precede the conventional 
stage consciousness which presupposed the primary school. 

Most teachers have observed, arithmetic, that passing from 
simple numbers ratios fractions, whole platoons boys and 
girls stumble and seem unable make the step without great diffi- 
culty. The first stage thinking always stops the simple term. 
When the ratio relation becomes the object cannot think it; 
can think the two terms the ratio singly, but not both together. 

Much like this, only further advanced, the passage from arith- 
metic algebra, —from numerical values general 
here, again, that the immature mind cannot leave its isolated things 
and think relations. cannot give its fancy that things are real 
independent entities, and think them phenomenal,—that say, 
temporary phases processes. 

the study language: take one’s mind off the concrete 
meaning words and think their classification grammatical 
function the sentence, serious and difficult mental effort. 
from etymology syntax, the logical relation words 
sentence, full step higher, because passes from relations whose 
terms are simple objects relations whose terms again are relations. 

Here should mentioned devices elevating the pupil over 
these difficulties sort flank movement, giving him sort 
special drill ina higher form reflection, and thereby, were, 
startling the mind out its mechanical routine the lower form 
reflection. The reflex influence its language upon people one 
the most important subjects psychological investigation. Take 
the Chinese language, which scarcely conceives differentiation 
the parts speech out nouns: what form thinking does that 
imply? Take the inflected languages, Latin and Greek,—compare 
their acquirement with that more difficult form thinking which 
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acquires and language like the English, which indicates its parts 
speech neither inflection nor wholly position the sentence, 
but sort unconscious syntactical thinking ;—then there 
the question alluded the other day the Council 
whether there limit the thoroughness with which sub- 
ject should taught whether the going beyond the proper standard 
does not deaden the mind. Finally (as there not room this 
paper enumerate even the provinces which contain psychological 
problems like the foregoing), there the important question the 
trichotomy, threefold division the soul into feeling, will, and in- 
tellect, and the proper education each. 

14. Feeling, appears the child, first involves heredity, 
and its manifestations are the form instinct. immediate, 
and rules sort nature. Whatever becomesa part one’s na- 
ture comes back the form feeling again hence the way edu- 
cate feeling make over new nature acting the will and 
intellect. Take the youth who has perverse emotional nature 
through heredity make him form ethical habits unceasing prac- 
tice what right. Teach him see the good view the world 
rational and necessary view, and when the good habit has be- 
come formed, and the intellectual view accordant with it, the prob- 
lem solved the new habit and view becoming immediate again 
afeeling. But the secondary feeling, inasmuch based 
what has been reasoned out, and not habit following blind instinct, 
not blind feeling but enlightened feeling. The tendency all 
education must from all blind feelings into enlightened 

can see even the scientific insight, the third stage think- 
ing, become sort immediate instinct such men Cuvier, 
Agassiz, Lyell, Humboldt. Give the one bone newly 
discovered fossil and will immediately draw for you the entire 
skeleton, for has learned see the whole animal single bone. 
Give Agassiz scale new fish, and sees the whole fish 
and can discourse you its habits. Lyell can tell its history, 
glance ata pebble. literature, the great poet sees the 
whole history community the deed single man. Learn 
see the whole part, the highest maxim psychology in- 
tellectual education. Learn the least human deed the 
image the highest good and beauty, its maxim for moral edu- 

Educate the heart? the character? Yes, these are the 
chief objects; but there immediate way educating these. 
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They must educated the two disciplines,—that the will 
correct nabit, and that the intellect correct view the 
world. When the practical habit and the intellectual view coincides, 
then becomes matter the heart, and character the result. 
Character, said Novalis, completely developed will. also 
completely developed intellect. Because God intellect and will 
are one, man the highest aim unite insight with moral will. 
Self-activity becomes intellect. self-activity becomes will. first 
self-activity mere spontaneity without The highest 
character infinitely reflected self activity. 
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INFANTILE PEDAGOGY FROM THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 


DR. DAN MILLIKIN. 


The little children the two three lowest grades our public 
schools are little more than infants, and seems only fair that 
should lay down for them some special principles pedagogy, 
such physiologist might approve. They differ very much from 
older children, and that account they demand some special study. 
The little creatures have one mental peculiarity which strongly at- 
tracts attention begin this discussion, and that result 
the fact that they begin their intellectual life simply perceiving, 
simply the passive reception sensations, and only slowly and 
tardily they come have some power active, independent 
thought. Itis such means that they learn their first lessons 
experience, and this mode learning continues dominant for 
years. think, then, that, physiologist, seeking always the nor. 
mal, which the natural mode activity, not speak extrava- 
gantly when say that the perceptive powers should chiefly used, 
and chiefly appealed to, the early, infantile, and puerile years. 
this the natural method learning these tender years, the argu- 
ment might rest this point for, what better can 

Have any anatomical explanation the difference between the 
intellection young children and that older persons? There 
very clear structural difference that has been pointed out Jacobi 
and others: The cerebrum the young child contains, relatively, 
great deal water, and the cerebellum contains relatively little. 
The cerebrum comparatively soft, pulpy, and, one may rightly 
argue, inefficient. The cerebrum infancy not yet ready for 
the highest activity the cerebellum ready. 

Aside from this difference histological structure, there 
marked peculiarity the coarse anatomy the infantile and puerile 
brain that argues its functional inefficiency. The cerebrum these 
small fry conforms closely that mammals inferior 
like the cerebrum ape, and, some regards, like the 
cerebrum dog, some mammal that order perfection. 


Read before the Butler County Medical Society, Hamilton, Ohio, October 1885. 
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Owing tothe great amount water the infantile cerebrum, its 
tissues are very soft. Its convolutions are not deep, nor are they 
tortuous their pattern the adult brain. The important dis- 
tinction between the white and gray matter not well marked. The 
ventricles are smooth. know that these characters which the 
baby’s brain conspicuously lacks are the qualities which belong pre- 
eminently the thinking animals, and belong their most exagger- 
ated degree those animals that think the most. What, then, the 
inference the baby’s intellectual performances 

Or, not confining our studies the brain alone, take another fact 
the infantile nervous system. Says Jacobi: the child the 
peripheric nerves are comparatively larger than the centres, the 
sympathetic ganglia being the only exceptions this rule. The 
spinal cord predominates over the brain, the centres motion and 
circulation the anterior horns over those sensation, and there- 
fore find more vascular and reflex function, and less intellectual 
capacity. The former are the direct results early and complete 
development the latter requires time for growth.” 

Or, recapitulating this and the last statement, the inferior, 
strictly animal parts the nervous system preponderate infancy 
the nerves are disproportionately large compared with the nerve- 
centres the anterior horns the spinal cord preponderate over the 
posterior the cord itself proportionately larger than the brain; 
and, the brain, the cerebellum preponderates over the more intel- 
lectual cerebrum. 

Now where does this anatomical study lead not lead 
the educational system Froebel, the kindergartner? Within 
the kindergarten notice, first, that the teacher pursuing nat- 
ural and physiological method. The children that school are chil- 
dren. Mental fatigue out the question, and, for that reason 
alone, the system commendable from the physiological standpoint. 

And then the character the work —see how well conforms 
what know the anatomy and physiology the infantile nervous 
system! The perceptive powers are continually exercised, and pos- 
sibly, some cases and some small extent, they are 
The study forms, and colors, and patterns, and trades men, 
and the habits animals. The school dealing with not 
with the abstractions which older people are the real entities, 


but which are affliction the little ones. have seen that the 
child’s brain unfit for any intellectual work the highest sort. 
accordance with this inexorable fact, the system Froebel for- 
bids anything like sustained ratiocination. declare be, there- 
ore, natural and physiological method. 
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The infantile brain not adapted, and cannot adapted, pro- 
longed effort any kind, and the kindergarten this principle 
carefully regarded, for there the exercises are always short, and are 
frequently varied. burdens laid upon the pulpy and undeveloped 
brain, overbalanced the other parts the nervous sys- 
tem, are very light. 

The kindergarten finds physiological justification this also. 
The work incessantly broken and varied not only the greatest 
variety pursuits, that the baby mind its natural fickleness 
may not exhausted, but also physical exercises, marches, songs, 
pantomimes, and the like, So, while the system yields philosoph 
ically the childish disposition incessant motion, yet guides and 
controls that motion the extent making harmonious. this 
involved the idea law and order and rhythm, and you who have 
looked into the matter carefully and patiently will agree that, while 
cannot suppress the motion children with safety, can the 
next best can fix their attention their bodily move- 
ments, and safely begin, the most tender years, bring their little 
muscles under the control their little wills, that har- 
monious action which might command, but would command 
vain. 

And now permit little digression from the taught teachers. 
While fully convinced that the first grade our common 
schools should kindergarten, equally convinced that the 
should the earliest school for teachers. were 
the autocrat the universe (and every one pleased imagine 
himself such), would ask each candidate for teacher’s position 
and when, and with what success did you teach kinder 
The candidate not satisfactory answer this 
question should dismissed with very emphatic recommendation 
come more until evidence could brought that the principles 
Froebel had been mastered. disposed, the despot might 
give reasons for hisconduct. might answerand say that the kin- 
dergarten value discourage and eliminate those who, some 
unfortunate defect constitution, were unfit teach. teacher 
possessed the idea that the first duty preserve 
order,” called the cant the schools, would quickly 
disposed course the kindergarten where the orderly dis- 
order prevails. The teacher who thinks, and some vice consti- 
tution obliged think, that his chief function pump knowl- 
edge into children, would soon discouraged the kindergarten 
for this cramming process not thought the kinder- 
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garten. Those who are endowed with the shrewish gift scolding 
would soon drop out sight,—for, the kindergarten, home, 
this the abomination desolation. Among male candidates for 
teachers’ positions, the weeding would most notable the case 
those who have the cruel Napoleonic lust for power for them the 
kindergarten would seem the very crowning bloom nonsense. 
Within its walls the principle self-government full activity, 
and the teacher little more than the president the republic. 

Besides being sieve, eliminate incompetent teachers and those 
who have not the special gifts adapt them the office teacher, 
the kindergarten has the merit being tie best possible school for 
teachers. the kindergarten that teachers may learn what 
they hardly learn elsewhere, that children are not, they are 
often called, much plastic material stamped and pressed into 
immutable molds; but that they are living things, with immutable 
laws development, which the molds must adapted the 
wise, adroit, and alert teacher. the kindergarten, any- 
thing, should hope, would strip the teachers the foolish notion 
that children may made into good bad scholars, and would 
velop the idea that they may made good bad direc- 
tions. the kindergarten, should hope, that teachers might 
converted from the prevalent idea that they are manufacturers 
that the school isa factory; that the pupils are the raw material 
that the graduates are the finished product. The methods the 
kindergarten are not the methods the artisan,—they are the 
methods the horticulturist. 

But, aside from all these questions, which are not strictly physio- 
logical, there one peculiarity the kindergarten for which would 
plead with ten times poor ability. mean that prescribes short 
hours for short children. 

For open the argument, concession. The man who pro- 
poses keep little children the school-room for many hours 
each day the man who should assume the place 
deleterious, upon the very first aspect the case, that 
hardly any debate, and until some reason for such 
course brought forward. But let waive al! this, and attempt 
prove negative. 

have already noted the difference between the infantile 
puerile brain and the adult brain, and from this have inferred that 
the little child not fit perform the sort the amount work 
that possible for older child approaching maturity. Now 
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turn from their brains their bodies, and find them different from 
ours that another argument presented for shortening their hours 
labor school. Little children have, fact, something 
besides full stint work school. Their vital powers need 
exerted other directions. They must accomplish much 
the way growth and the building new cells that we, who 
have merely maintain the nutrition cells already built up, should 
blush set them tasks that would great enough for mature, 
ened brains and bodies. 

Reflect moment the enormous rapidity their growth the 
early years life. Schadow says that child destined attain the 
height sixty-six inches will come into the world eighteen inches 
length. the ‘first year the little fellow, healthy, will grow 
about ten inches. the second year will grow four inches, and 
nearly, quite, much year. the fourth year 
will grow three inches, little the fifth yearit will grow 
three inches, little less. the sixth year will grow two 
inches. the next four years, carrying the child the age ten 
years, will grow about inch per annum. During these last four 
years, when the longitude the child increasing somewhat more 
slowly, the latitude increasing very rapidly, that the child ceases 
slender, and, oftentimes, seems take something the 
outlines that belong maturity. During these same four years, 
when the extremely rapid growth length has somewhat diminished, 
the eruption the six-year molars completed, and followed 
the eruption number the permanent teeth and, these same 
years, the child passes from state absolute dependence one 
comparative independence and this means, you will admit, try- 
ing revolution the whole moral and mental nature. These last 
four years before ten are years enormously rapid growth, and 
the evolution new faculties and powers. proper that the 
child should be, any sense any degree, forced its studies 
such times 

But let come figures. The question continually presents 
self, How much can the average child study? Before answer 
let ask How much can the average young man study? 

West Point Military Academy,” says Dr. Loring, 
thing favor the utmost efficiency. The pupils are picked 
young men, just past boyhood. They are excluded from dissipa- 
tion and from general society; and their active bodily exercises, 
their regular diet and sleep, and the healthful climate the place, 
leave nothing desired. The daily time assigned study and 
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recitations about ten hours day during the six cold 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College the actual work amounts 
nearly ten hours, daily, besides six and one-fourth hours mili- 
tary drill and farm-work, 

consider this indicate the proper amount study and recita- 
tion for mature, hearty, ambitious young men, who, college, 
least, are anxious crowd few years with the greatest possible 
amount and who, oftentimes, have good reasons, financial 
otherwise, strain their powers little. making comparisons 
should not forget that study college usually accomplished 
under circumstances that permit far more freedom motion, and far 
more freedom choice among studies, than there ever can granted 
the child the school-room. 

For young people fit for the high school, between the years 

twelve and eighteen years, ten hours day study not 
thought of. all the hours study and recitation, school 
and hcme, foot seven eight hours, enough. The child 
that cannot make progress these hours cannot make progress 
all. More than those seven eight hours will simply overtax the 
immature brains the lads and lasses, and will inevitably lead 
dullness routine work, and absolute dullness and failure when 
comes original, creative work. 
Below the age when puberty impending and when certain de- 
maturity has arrived, what shall said the hours study? 
The hours school should continually diminished proportion 
the immaturity the little ones. the first year school were 
year kindergarten (and from the bottom heart wish 
were), children six years, even five years, might safely 
kept their play-work for three hours daily. the first year 
school our ordinary school-year, the children ought not, 
any means, school for more than three hours, and should 
forbidden send children school under the age six and 
half years. 

The other young innocents, little older than the youngest,—that 
means, confined the school-room more than three and half 
four hours. 

What would the short time ago own little boy 
was attendant kindergarten, his sixth year, and was 
intention take him out the kindergarten after the expiration 
one year, and place him the lowest class the public schools. 


But, upon the promise his kindergarten teacher procure 
assistant, and put him through the same course instruction that 
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prevailed the public schools, consented leave the little fellow 
the kindergarten through the second year. When the third year 
arrived, sent him take his place the second year’s grade the 
public schools, with many misgivings whether could 
place, and with regrets that had not found his place entering 
the lowest grade the year before, according first plan. Hehad 
five little companions, similarly educated the kindergarten, and 
transplanted the same time into the public schools. Within afew 
days, the fact leaked out that all these six children were remarkably 
proficient the studies their new class, and, indeed, was 
seriously proposed promote some them once the third 
grade the schools. should recorded that they were not 
preternaturally bright children, and that their teacher was that 
time only novice, though she has since shown that she had the es- 
sential gifts teacher her work the public schools. 

what amount study was this result brought about? This 
little group six children only attended the kindergarten for the 
three hours the ordinary morning session. Part that three 
hours was taken with the safe stowing lunch, and with run 
and strict 


out doors favorable weather. The singing, marching, 
kindergarten work occupied much the remainder the morn- 
ing that these little pupils the advanced class only attended 
their reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic for forty minutes each 
day. They were that time competing, you will remember, with 
children the public schools, who (poor liitle souls!) were com- 
pelled attend school more than four hours each latter 
sufferers addressed themselves strictly academic work from the 
start, without any kindergarten nonsense and yet, the year’s race, 
the children who worked four hours day, under the tuition 
experienced teacher, were fairly beaten the children who worked 
forty minutes day under the tuition inexperienced teacher! 
England the attempt has been made educate the children 
the working classes what known the system. 
Upon this admirable plan, children who are stringent laws forbid- 
den work the factories are permitted work half the day, 
condition that they school the other Under 
stances has been found that the progress the half-time scholars 


quite rapid that children who attend longer daily sessions 


schools. Duly considering the coarse material that furnished 


these schools, and duly measuring the results, fair say that 


nothing better than the half-time system could devised for all the 
children England. 
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The argument strengthened the great success night 
schools, success that out all proportion the time em- 
ployed. 

The question how much time children should spend school 
much simplified for firm conviction that children well-to- 
parents should not study school all. ordinarily 
study home, and there, with their other lessons, should learn the 
most precious lesson all,—the lesson They 
should come school with the study. They should come 
recite, read aloud, write, hear lectures and see demonstra- 
tions. know right well that there are children with crowded, noisy, 
disorderly homes for whom this plan will not answer. These 
children positively need the quiet the school-room for the prepara- 
tion lessons. There are other scholars who possibly cannot study 
without the support and control the teacher. But eminently 
desirable that recitations should soarranged that those who choose 
may away early the day. leaving the more breathing 
space, and the greater quiet, for those who may need remain 
school for study. 

And that phrase, “breathing found good reason for 
short hours school. The air bad, and always 
must particularly bad school-rooms where little children 
are congregated. The best that money and skill can make 
not too bad. not the books, but true, that little 
dren need much air the first place, they are not 
cleanly adults. Witness the odor room where little children 
are assembled. Upon inquiry, find that little children are not 
bathed even once week, cool weather, many fami- 
lies where there scrupulous cleanliness the house and rai- 
ment, the little children are not bathed through the entire winter, 
save when they are visibly dirty. many families, where would 
expect better practices, there much boasting the weekly bath 
for little children that know the bath regarded very heroic 
performance, not free from very delightful danger. Then, 
the second place, children need much free air adults, be- 
cause they have such swift vital processes going within their little 
bodies, and such great amount excretory matter loading the ex- 
pired air. the third place, they need much fresh air adults, 
because they have, notoriously, very poor powers resistance foul 


air. 
therefore, set down fact that children, however small, 
need one thousand cubic feet air-space, within which space the air 
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should wholly changed thrice inan hour. This allowance space 
and air they will not get school. the end time, they will 
closely packed, because they are this reason 
will always less than thousand feet per pupil. Even if, under 
exceptional circumstances, the littlechildren have sufficient amount 
space, the changing the air will permit the escape costly hot 
air, and, the same time, the influx quantity disagreeable 
cold air and so, from motives economy and comfort, the children 
will not have the one-fourth part three thousand cubic feet fresh 
air per hour. Aside from all considerations cerebral, bodily, 
intellectual development, here good reason for getting children 
out the school-room quickly possible, and for keeping them 
out. 

The sins against physiological laws that have pointed out, foul 
air, long hours, adult work for infantile brains, —all this must in- 
duce weariness and disgust the little fellows. Upon this grows 
indifference, absenteeism, truancy, and, and worst all, invalid- 
ism. When child, weary school, has been long kept out 
school, account vague, incurable, and nameless maladies, which 
shrewdly pretends have; and more especially when becomes 
prematurely honest hypochondriac, more pitiful wreck can 
conceived, nor there any patient more trying the poor doctors, 
nor there any spectacle more disgraceful the accumulated wis- 
dom this educating, educated, nineteenth century. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 
HAVRE. 


MARGARET SMITH. 


America the progress the educational assembly has been 
gradual, beginning with the gathering together two three 
teachers, extending from district county, from county State, and 
length including the whole broad Union the mammoth 
tion Madison. Also Germany and England, growth this 
direction has been from small things greater. was reserved for 
France alone with congress surpassing (exceptin numbers 
Madison) anything the kind that has ever taken place, and fur- 
nishing evidence the prevalence the opinion that the council 
many lies safety. Judging from the effort made secure large 
atter would also seem that belief prevails that the amount 
wisdom secured such meeting commensurate with the 
numbers that can gathered together. Under certain conditions 
this true; yet the intercourse multitude generally implies 
waste time, and dissipation intellectual power that might 
saved, process selection, men known ability could se- 
cured represent the masses who have either totally unformed opin- 
ions, or, best, knowledge very doubtful value. 

The invitation extended the municipality Havre toall who 
would come and consult upon educational questions was only equalled 
its cordiality the heartiness with which was accepted. From 
every part the most remote,—men and women 
responded while from nearly every one the other nations 
Europe came one more delegates. Switzerland sent many, and 
Belgium several, representatives. But two teacherscame from Ger- 
many, and rather singular that they gained the intelligence, for 
the interest the congress was Germany the slightest. Nota 
journal that the writer could find contained any notice it; and 
different parts Germany, not twenty-four hours from Paris, German 
and American teachers are found who not yet know that 
has taken place, much less that was contemplation. The ex- 
planation for this disregard the invitation may lie the fact that 
while the Educational Department France was preparing for the 
reception and entertainment the expected guests, the teachers 
throughout Germany were preparing the school children for very 
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imposing celebration the victory Sedan and the surrender 
Napoleon III. (Sept. 9). 

The press nearly every country was well represented, special re- 
porters being sent, teachers serving that capacity. The repor- 
ter was the most privileged individual the congress. His were the 
best seats and the best opportunities. might ask questions, listen 
conversations, even upon occasion construct dialogue with the 
frailest possible background possibility probability. The writer 
has reason remember one these individuals, perhaps the most 
rapacious the species, who, with thrift peculiar toa certain coun- 
try north the Tweed, garnered every item that could swell 
column, point moral, adorna tale Under his imaginative and 
slightly incoherent pen, truths and fictions appeared side side, 
clothed garb which them almost incapable distinc- 
tion. 

The opening the congressin the Grand Theatre the afternoon 
September was occasion remembered, the interest ex- 
cited the being increased the Minis- 
ter Public Instruction decorating schoolmaster, Niel, 
Rueil, with the Cross the Honor. Theonly unpleasant 
episode the day was caused Belgian delegate, who, with 
doubtful taste, asked permission reply the address welcome, 
and took advantage the opportunity condemn his own govern- 
ment, when was brought sense his indiscretion the 
French Minister gently intimating that the discussion political 
subjects formed part the work the congress. The attention 
the audience was invited four questions 

The utility national and international congresses. 

Manual training the common schools complement 
primary also, the organization professional and ap- 
prenticeship schools. 

The treatment (including salary and position) male and 
female teachers, and the manner which the state should contribute 
it. 

Normal schools: their relation general education and 
the professional preparation teachers. 

Some months before the meeting Congress these questions 
were submitted all persons invited, with the request that those 
teachers who expected present should give them careful con- 
sideration, and, before July 15, furnish the Havre 
with written minutes embodying the conclusions reached. Papers 
and resolutions were accordingly sent in. These resolutions, together 
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with the namesof teachers who had accepted invitations, were printed 
small book, copies which were sent the different members 
about three weeks before the congress assembled, order that there 
might further opportunity for deliberation. was stipulated that 
person should speak more than twice upon the same subject, and 
that address should more than ten minutes length. 

This systematic preparation was great service; yet failure 
selection, perhaps, prevented the securing the results expected. 
Before the meeting the congress the work had been done 
separate individuals, who had not the aid their neighbors’ opinion 
experience and when the members came together there were 
many resolutions consider the school-time that thoughtful ad- 
dresses had hurried through dispensed with, while the whole 
effort was often given securing vote the fewest possible min- 
utes. The over-pressure amount business entirely out 
proportion the time which must despatched necessarily re- 
sulted the prolonged, irregularly-attended sessions, and undue 
fatigue and excitement that could not but weaken interest and dissi- 
pate mental energy. 

The three sections, were respectively presided over 
Jost, general inspector; Lenient, director the Teachers’ Nor- 
mal School Paris, and Brouard, general inspector; while the 
general sessions were under the control Gréard, member the 
Institute France, and vice-rector the Academy Paris. These 
officers all seem have been appointed the committee organi- 
zation, and view the repeated assertions concerning the perfect 
liberty the members, this step would seem little arbitrary, 
there doubt that, instead having superior school officer 
placed over them, the members would have been much better satisfied 
had they been allowed select chairman from among their num- 
ber. was, one could not but feel that, though the elementary 
teachers France held the reins, their superiors reserved them- 
selves the privilege showing them the way conviction 
was confirmed the chairman least one section, doing not the 
least part the talking. 

Section were assigned the questions upon Congresses and 
Manual Training respectively, the Treatment Teach- 
ers,” and Normal Schools. The question the greatest personal 
interest was indicated very large majority the congress en- 
rolling themselves Section 

Owing probably the fact that the French teachers were greatly 
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the majority, the congress lost its international character, and be- 
came its discussions and interests, almost strictly local. 

Monday, Section much time and little energy were 
wasted the members voting themselves educational federation, 
similar that existing Belgium. Some time after the amicable 
settlement this measure, was discovered that Section was not 
assembled legislate upon federations, but deliberate 
tional and international congresses, when readjustment affairs 
became necessary. The lengthy differences between the chair and 
the members obliged hurry over the question manual training, 
which ought perhaps have received more attention, there was 
great degree interest manifested this subject. was, little 
that was new was presented, though there was difficulty per- 
ceiving that manual training the elementary schools France 
settled question, and only requires time for execution. means 
special schools manual training France has already done much 
for boys, though beyond the orthodox sewing but little 
has been done for girls. proposition had been presented the 
congress relative hand-work for girls, and teacher protesting 
against the belief that sewing sufficient means development 
this direction caused some the ladies present devise hasty 
resolution the effect that addition cutting and sewing, instruc- 
tion domestic economy and gardening might given. Mr. 
Robert Seidel, Mollis, Canton Glacis, Switzerland, appeared 
have thought most deeply and philosophically upon this subject 
manual instruction but when asked what occupations proposed 
for girls, said had never before thought girls’ work, but gave 
hasty opinion that, the age ten eleven years, saw 
reason why girls should not receive the same instruction boys. 
Mr. Seidel right, would seem that puzzling question an- 
girls are have the same mental training boys, 
right that they should have the same equal opportunities for phys- 
ical well mental development. 

The lively discussions Section gave one the impression that 
the teachers France are fully awake their own interests, and 
are not likely neglect opportunities for pressing their claims. 
was rather difficult secure information regarding present salaries, 
but the improvements indicated the resolutions would imply that 
America, this respect, least treats her teachers much better 
than her sister republic. Yet teachers both sexes were suitably 
and becomingly dressed, and gave evidence hard times. There 
was scarcity summer silks, satins, and velvets, which too 
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many our lady teachers love array themselves upon such occa- 
sions but the simple and comparatively inexpensive garments which 
saw might worn advantage teachers whose salaries range 
from forty dollars month upward, and perhaps saving funds 
could thus effected, which would secure wider opportunities for 
mental improvement. 

The that female teachers should receive the same re- 
muneration men for the same work, met with general approval, 
though least one lady voted against it, the ground that, teach- 
ers, women are not only equal but superior men, and consequently 
should have larger pay. doubtful the most aspiring English 
American woman, her maddest moments, ever thought 
that demure little French lady. 

the discussion upon normal schools, the vexed question over- 
work presented itself, and resolution was passed that more time 
given physical exercises, and less intellectual studies. 
could have wished hear more upon this subject, the evil not 
entirely unknown America, and desired that definite 
steps should taken adjust the required amount mental labor 
the physical well the mental capacity the student. 

The French Government certainly very generous offering in- 
ducements teachers become trained for their work, not 
only provides gratuitous instruction and books for students the 
normal schools, but (we believe) board well. was 
passed that, addition these, needy students should receive 
lowance money for clothing. This plan seems good one, and 
adopted America, might away with large class untrained 
and unskilled teachers, who enter the profession merely because they 
can other way get enough live upon. would, the end, 
infinitely cheaper for the state pension them, than allow 
them occupy the school-room. This plan would make ad- 
vantage, direct well indirect, for them remain school long 
enough receive the necessary instruction, and would fit them ‘to 
become self-supporting without too sacrifice the children. 
pauperizing the students, certainly does not that much 
paying them teachers for work they not and cannot do; and 
the benefits received from the state will returned thousand-fold, 
means their education they become good teachers. would 
seem also that such plan might short time away with the 
multitude uninstructed, untrained girls and boys found 
our summer normals, where the work expensive educators all but 
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wasted, because such teachers are totally unfitted receive the in- 
struction. 

The monotony business details the several sections was not 
infrequently varied episodes very original their nature, yet 
strikingly characteristic the people. The lack dignity the 
part the members was little singular foreigner, who may 
have considered certain forms self-control indispensable the 
successful working our educational system. that struck 
the audience favorably was received with cries, murmurs and vigor 
ous clapping while the very next moment thespeaker roused 
such expressions approbation might expect loaded with 
hisses, groans, and shouts angry disapproval. least one sec- 
tion little excitement would cause the whole assembly talk one 
man, rather each man talked forty. The resulting confusion 
was worse confounded turbulent little bell the hands the 
chairman, who alternately harangued the riotous crowd, and begged 
heartrending tones, MESSIEURS, PERMITTEZ-moi!” 
GENTLEMEN, ALLOW But Frenchman, when 
prey his chronic malady, enthusiasm,” has never yet given evi- 
dence possessing heart either flesh stone, the touch- 
ing appeal was useless the bell the scolding. 
c’est groaned the chairman and they laughed his 
face. was singular see gentleman who filled several good and 
important offices rush full speed the passage, mount the steps 
the platform twinkling, and the face much clamor say 
his little say with much passion every man present 
depended it, and then rush headlong back his seat, followed 
tremendous demonstrations from the whole house. 

was curious hear imaginative speaker (and bore the 
name France’s greatest writers), when advocating some un- 
important measures, appeal his fellow-teachers, the memory 
their common country, their trials and sufferings, their hopes and 
their fears, etc., etc.; and was almost brutal those fellow- 
teachers bring the orator earth with shower 

was funny see small member, when sentiment struck him 
favorably, spring up, shout, clap his hands, and twirl round 
one this demonstration being but feeble indication 
the enthusiasm which consumed the little man. 

was novel hear the desperate chairman earnestly plead with 
would-be-speaker, and try persuade him content blush un- 
seen the critical audience, who would never consent listen 
him. Meantime, eloquent speaker had gained the floor, and was 
bent upon soaring back the cried the chair. 
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coming back! COMING!” shouted the speaker, tem- 
pestuously and away soared again, and the members shouted, 
groaned and hissed, and the little bell vigorously protested. One 
speaker earned reputation that will last, least, until the next in- 
ternational congress. man ever possessed greater faculty for 
saying the wrong thing, and man ever persisted saying 
and repeating it. The chairman never could recognize him, that 
every time rose speak was challenged. name?” 
shouted the chair, B,” shouted the orator reply, and 
roar discontent follows. have just ove word pleads 
the poor man. Well, then, you have said it; sit DOWN!” criesa 
wag, and the din increases. The last that was seen this speaker 
was the last day the session. was talking violently, the 
chair was begging him cease, and the audience was deluging him 
with ridicule. 

French audience seems too intolerant toward all forms pro- 
lixity stupidity, and must man ability who can prevent 
them from audibly expressing their emotions. Perhaps man, ex- 
cept Napoleon I., ever was able control and utilize their enthu- 
siasm. must not state that the Mayor Havre, the 
Minister Goblet, and the superior officers Public Instruction 
are not lacking dignity self-control, but are men whom any 
country might proud; yet fear will some time before 
they are able turn the superabundant energy their subordinates 
into channels the highest usefulness. 

The ladies well the gentlemen, gave vigorous expression 
their satisfaction, the reverse, but their addresses were every 
case characterized clearness and moderation. Possibly there 
impression abroad that Frenchwomen, though brilliant, are gener- 
ally superficial, Here the lady teachers, who took any part, won 
pect for their judgment and sense. The writer knew 
several who stayed away from the evening entertainments order 
prepare work for the next day, rest, that they might bet- 
ter fitted for the business the congress. 

The municipality Havre were careful provide amusements 
well work for their visitors. Sunday evening the Mayor’s 
reception the City Hall occurred. The chief attraction was, 
course, the presentation the Mayor. Besides this were brilliant 
illumination the building and grounds, excellent band music, and 
last, though means least, unlimited supply punch and 
wine. 


Monday evening, Frank Puaux, member the superior 
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council the colonies, gave which demonstrated the 
use the stereopticon (with the oxhydrogen light) teaching ge- 
ography This use the Magic Lantern” seemed 
quite unknown. and the idea was, the audience, received 
with vigorous expressions admiration. 

Germany and America the stereopticon becoming essential 
part school .apparatus, and may order state here that 
Mr. Geo. Farnham, Principal the State Normal School 
Nebraska, last year adjusted the lenses utilize the sun light, 
and that classes geography, zoology, and physiology had constantly 
excellent opportunities for studying enlarged illustrations speci- 
mens, and even specimens well. 

evening two Molliére’s comedies were presented 
the Grand Theatre. But the crowning entertainment was the ban- 
quet which took place Wednesday evening, September the 
Halles Centrales, where tables were spread for more than 2,000 
people. All that taste and skill could the way decoration 
was done, and expense was spared make the occasion one the 
most brilliant its kind. The menu was simple and inviting, while 
the abundant supply wines gave evidence generous hospitality, 
not the strongest temperance principles. one accustomed 
consider the excessive use stimulants one the grossest 
forms immorality, the drinking this occasion might well 
rather astounding, while the smoking which followed the drinking 
was simply inexplicable. 

Dear reader, that what one naturally expects 
follow the swallowing, within the space hour, six, seven, 
eight, perhaps more glasses heavy wine, together with draughts 
fiery fluid; but, course, there was nothing the kind there. 
True, during the latter part the evening, there was perceptible 
elevation sentiment, and the rose 
such pitch that one might have wished for seat among the fogies 
who not care whether keeps not. might have been 
even pleasanter celebrating the anniversary the battle Sedan. 
fear such expression crossed the lips some 
one, but that term does not exist continental vocabulary, 
harm was done. Englishman present had the word, but 
was quite sure was out use, could not describe the existing 
state affairs. However, there Pestalozzian principle that 
object, being more obtrusive than its name, makes much greater 
impression upon the andit fact that the sight 2,0co 
teachers, drinking themselves into state irresponsibility, was 
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object lesson impressive render words entirely unnecessary. 

the opening the congress the speakers made earnest ap- 
peal for moral education and morality the teacher. hard 
understand what code morality any individual nation can 
justify such use stimulants prevailed that banquet. 
America, education temperance and moderation means 
finished; yet would quite impossible witness such scene 
meeting teachers. Will the time ever come when will im- 
possible find the like the opposite side the Atlantic 

the kindliness and courtesy school officers and citizens too 
much cannot said. Probably educational has ever 
before had such reception. Such friendly intercourse, stimulated 
the influence common aims and interests, must tend estab- 
lish among the teachers relation hearty friendship 
while the exchange experiences and opinions cannot fail result 
better educational work every where. 

the resolutions adopted the congress receive the favorable 
consideration the French government, the direct benefit teach- 
ers and pupils will great importance. 

France has never yet done anything halves. When she hada 
king, the brilliancy her court was the admiration and the envy 
her contemporaries when the reaction came, there followed rev- 
olution which made the whole world wonder. Since then, notwith- 
standing several little episodes the way revolution and defeat, 
the career her republic has been such that her watchwords, Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity, have become the signs progress and success 
and their sentiments the basis all work. may 
may not true that her day past and her future degeneracy cer 
tain. The fact, however, exists that she never before had legiti- 
mate object interest the physical, mental, and moral 
education her common people; and she devote this the same 
amount energy and enthusiasm that she has hitherto displayed 
every enterprise upon which she has entered, who can predict the ex- 
tent her success. Those nations that have for centuries enjoyed 
freedom from Jesuitica] rule have present advantage, 
but, unless care taken, may not matter wonder France 
found before long the van educational progress. 
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REPORTS EDUCATION 


THE WORLD’S COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 


NEw ORLEANS, 1884-5. 


the last annual meeting the National Educational Exposition, 
held Madison, Wisconsin, 1884, Gen. Burke, New Orleans, 
Director General the World’s Exposition was present, and presented 
the claims the Exposition the consideration the educators 
the invited the members the Association attend the 
Exposition. The invitation was accepted this body, and com- 
mittee fifty was appointed the Association specially repre- 
sent New Orleans, and was instructed make report the 
Association this meeting. Arrangements were made for the com- 
mittee meet New Orleans the same time with the Superin- 
tendents Department the Association and the International Edu- 
cational Congress February, 1885. The committee met New 
Orleans the Tulane University, the time appointed, and organ- 
ized the election Taylor, Kansas, secretary, and 
your reporter chairman, and feeling that detailed report some 
the leading features the Congress would appreciated the 
Association, sub-divided the work examination and reports the 
special educational work the Exhibition follows 


The Kindergarten Exhibits 
Indiana. 


The Exhibit the World’s Exposition 

Joun Hancock, Ohio. 
Exhibit the United States Government 

Educational Exhibits Foreign Countries 

Harris, Massachusetts. 
The Educational Exhibit Colored People 

Easton, Louisiana, 

The Woman’s Department the Exposition 

May SEWALL, Indiana. 
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Schools the Christian Brothers 


The Educational Effects the Exposition the South 
Mayo, Massachusetts. 


Normal Work the Exposition 
Missouri. 


Written Work; Joun Dickinson, 


SUMMARIZED REPORT THE CHAIRMAN, WITH REPORT THE 
EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The International Congress, the Department Superintendence, 
and the Committee the Association were given warm reception 
Werlein Hall the afternoon February 23d the State and 
city authorities and the teachers New Orleans, the city schools 
having been granted holiday for that purpose. Addresses wel- 
come were made Judge Fenner, the State Supreme Court, and 
Col. William Preston Johnston, president Tulane University. 
Each spoke most cordially the work the Association, and ex- 
pressed great confidence the educational results the Congress 
and the World’s Exposition, then fully presenting the achieve- 
ments this wonderful age industry, art, science, and 
popular education. Hon. John Eaton, Commissioner Education, 
replied behalf the Congress masterly review education 
the controlling factor all civilization. John Hancock, LL.D, 
Ohio, for the Department Superintendence, Dr. Mayo 
for the 49,700,000 people longing for deliverance from 
and President Soldan for this body, spoke eloquently this 
great educational revival the ages. 

The Department Superintendence the National 
Association occupied the forenoon each day, while the Inter. 
national Congress Educators held its sessions the afternvon 
and evening. The sessions extended through the 27th. General in- 
terest was manifested the discussions, hoped that the pro- 
ceedings the Department Superintendence will published 
full, together with the proceedings this meeting. 

The Congress held its meetings Tulane Hall, Tulane Univer- 
young giant the South which the munificence Paul 
Tulane has brought into life. Your committee under many 
gations President Johnston and his gentlemanly faculty for in- 


numerable courtesies extended. 
wide range topics was most ably discussed educators 
our own country, and Col. Hicks, Inspector Schools for 
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Jamaica; Prof. Hughes, Canada; John Hetz, Switz- 
Prof. Mason, Japan; Hon. Hattori, Commis- 
sioner from Japan Buisson, Commissioner from Brother 
Azarias, the Christian Brothers, and others. The papers pre- 
sented were unusual merit, and are invaluable contributions 
pedagogical literature. understood that they will published 
book form the Bureau Education. 

Allow preface report saying that the International 
Cotton Exposition New Orleans was, whole, one the most 
remarkable products our time and country; and its immense 
average buildings, the magnitude and extent the general and 
special exhibits, the variety and wealth the material from every 
State and territory our own country and from almost every civil- 
ized foreign land, the systematic classification and arrangements 
the various departments, and the immense contributions and 
orderly grouping the educational work cities, States, and na- 
tions, the Exposition has had scarcely superior modern times, 
was the truest sense World’s Exhibit, with the advantages 
which always falls the latest collection average, the busiest, the 
fullest scientific discovery, the most prolific the works in- 
dustrial skill and artistical development, and the most active edu- 
cational evolution and progress. remember that was held 
that portion our country which only twenty years ago emerged 
from the gloom, darkness, and devastation the civil war, with its 
wealth destroyed, its industries prostrated, its energies paralyzed 
defeat, with little left but heart and hope with which press forward 
into the future; with ignorant and helpless race millions its 
hands, cast off lift and educate for manhood and true 
citizenship. This fact made this Exhibition the more remarkable, 
and illustrates most wonderfully the uprising, elastic force great 
body people, delivered from the thraldom burden, 
and putting the free activities which this emancipation conferred 
more completely upon the white than the colored race. Twenty 
years industry, under the productive conditions free labor, had 
done more for the South than two centuries slave-labor. This 
Exhibition was revelation the wealth undeveloped resources 
that vast land and people call the South, and was the earnest 
and pledge the sincerity, the heartiness, and the self-devotion 
which makes not only name but fact New South, land 
over whose present and prospective prosperity the whole country 
may well rejoice. 

The Exhibition was school for the people, and hundreds 
thousands attended learn its lessons. The variety and wealth 
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its object-lessons were studied tens thousands children, 
well multitudes busy men and women. estimated that 
thousands teachers were attendance from all parts our coun- 
try, but more especially from the Central West and Northwest. 
Entire schools, with their teachers, came from Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Louisiana. Teachers, students, and even school chil- 
dren were noticeable everywhere, with pencil and note-book, preserv- 
ing facts and lessons. Each State and section had its peculiar fea- 
tures. The great material wealth the Northwest and West was 
magnificently displayed. King Corn Kansas and King Wheat 
Minnesota disputed sway, with King Cotton the Gulf States. The 
East and North sent the products their shops and spindles, and 
what was wanting quantity was equalized the quality the 
exhibit. The Government exhibit the Government Building 
ten acres was probably the most systematic and perfect ever made 
any country, and with these were presented great detail the material 
agencies which minister educational progress, and the products 

which measure its advancement and discover its methods. While 
catalogue the Educational Exhibits, whole, course 
preparation, will not anticipate only say that after visits and 
studies Berlin 1873, Philadelphia 1878, Paris 1878, 
London have seen exhibition which had more valuable 
instructive features, and will not invidious state that Iowa, 
Minnesota, Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 


Louisiana presented material and work, the outcome the public 
schools, which any people might well proud, and 
which has not been surpassed anywhere, not even Madison 
1884. Add these State exhibitions, those the societies the 
Christian Brothers, which are faithfully reported Dr. Newell. 
This large collection exhibits from various cities our country 
showed great fidelity correct educational principles and methods 
the part the directors this system schools. The written 
work was excellent, and well graded through elementary secondary 
schools and colleges. The work art schools, polytechnic schools, 
and industrial schools was equally and the hearty welcome 
given the Brothers, and their cordial response, were indicative 
the union which exists between all true teachers, whatever name 
grade. Dr. Newell well says: “Of the many thousands who 
visited the Educational Department the Exhibit very few had ever 
heard ‘The Christian Brothers,’ and not one was prepared 
find, under this title, exhibit varied, systematic, complete, 


suggestive, 
Passing from the interesting work these devoted Christian edu- 
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cators come the great exhibit made the Bureau Educa- 
tion Washington, under the direction our Commissioner, 
General Eaton. and well arranged exhibit 
can education has never before been made, and its extent and variety 
illustrate the value that department our educational work. 
The history and full development the American public school were 
comprised within this vast display, and its arrangement one could 
proceed the study from the infant school and the kindergarten 
through all the phases and grades educational work and the agents 
which aid and supplement it. Great credit due our national au- 
thorities for the breadth their plans and the most satisfactory 
illustration our educational systems. 

the foreign exhibits, France was the leading exhibitor, and the 
amount, richness, and value the material can only hinted at. 
Education was presented its concrete illustrations from the cradle 
through the university. Maps, charts, models, written and printed 
work, every form ingenious and beautiful design, such the 
French people have such power bring forth, were here presented. 
The literature education its text-book and general form was 
almost exhaustively sampled, and the publishers Paris sent col- 
lection art and other works worth several thousands dollars. 
might expected from nation artists, the arrangement was 
natural and highly artistic, and the objects were studied with great 
satisfaction our teachers. Buisson, the director the 
French Department, the American educators owe debt gratitude 
for his courteous reception visitors the department and the in- 
telligent description given French schools and their work. 

Japan sent very full collection educational material, showing 
thereby what wonderful advances have been made this old nation 
its new educational departure. Dr. Harris, his report, has 
given special attention this field, well that the whole 
foreign exhibits, only necessary for add that these exhibits 
would permanent and increasing value national museum 
and that the courtesy and generosity the French, Japan, and 
English, and other authorities exhibiting, the Bureau Education 
already possession much their valuable display. 

Without prolonging this report refer even name other ex- 
hibits, will transmit the Association the reports accompanying, 
and request that some arrangement made for the publication 
the same. 


Tuomas BICKNELL, 
Chairman Committee Centennial Cotton Exposition. 
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EXHIBIT THE BUREAU EDUCATION. 


Having been appointed committee report the exhibit the 
Bureau Education the Industrial and Cotton Centen- 
nial Exposition New Orleans, the following respectfully sub- 
mitted 

This exhibit, located the southeast gallery the government 
building, situated between the two most complete education ex- 
hibits the Exposition, and, with little doubt, the two most complete 
ever shown the world,—the French exhibit, the one hand, and, 
somewhat farther away, the exhibit the Christian Brothers the 
with thoroughly organized and centralized system education, 
under the direction Cabinet officer, with full powers and 
thoroughly qualified for the discharge his duties, can for the 
successful training its youth all grades and kinds schools. 
The exhibit the Christian Brothers differs origin very widely 
from that the French. The latter the outgrowth national 
the former the effort trained order teachers, who, 
ignoring all the allurements distinction and wealth, have devoted 
their lives, with marvelous fidelity purpose, their chosen voca- 
teach.” These two exhibits, unlike they are their details, are 
filled with such array valuable educational material may 
well cause the workers American State schools use moderate 
tone speaking what those schools have done and are doing. 
one feature these two exhibits are strikingly alike they are both ex- 
ceedingly rich the quantity and quality the material exhibited 
aids objective teaching. Here would difficult decide 
which the superior. Both seem about equally fertile invention, 
although they vary somewhat the directions which their ingenu- 
ity has been most largely exercised. 

Standing between these two remarkably attractive and instructive 
exhibits, does, must confessed our Bureau exhibit suffers 
some extent comparison with their brilliancy. That this 
from fault the head the Bureau, all the well-informed are 
thoroughly satisfied. one these exhibits seen the concen- 
trated power and intelligence nation proud what doing 
every department education the other, the enthusiasm and 
skill devoted order trained laborers, also working under 
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centralized authority. with this, whatever the Bureau has 
accomplished has been largely the result moral influence, and not 
authority. has great reserve school material fall back 
upon. All that was put exhibition was gathered 
from such schools might persuaded contribute the object, 
augmented such apparatus the commissioner should able 
create for his department, within the limited time his command, 
between the announcement and the opening With 
all the difficulties encountered, not surprising that the ex- 
hibit the Bureau did not reacha higher standard fullness and 
excellence but the wonder that full and excellent 
is. Perhaps, too, should doing nothing more than strict justice 
the Bureau should include its exhibit all the education ex- 
hibits the galleries the government building, embracing those 
from the States, from single institutions, from societies, and the two 
great exhibitions above referred to; for all these were called into 
being largely through the exertions and liberality the head the 
bureau. 

The commissioner assigned the space for these exhibits, gave most 
them pecuniary aid from the appropriation made his depart- 
ment and through his representation. Hon. Sydon Smith has 
had watchful care over them from the beginning. 

Buisson, the French commissioner, public meeting, has ac- 
knowledged fitting terms the obligations his department the 
commissioner for the successful efforts made him personal 
interviews with the French authorities induce the government 
make great educational display the exposition. the same 
meeting, series resolutions were adopted the representatives 
the other exhibits returning their cordial thanks the commis- 
sioner for providing means represent the exposition the various 
phases education home and abroad, and also him and Hon. 
Sydon Smith for their untiring attention to, and discreet super- 
vision of, these exhibits. 

If, then, comprehensive view what the bureau has ac- 
tually done setting the education part the great exposition, 
instead restricting ourselves view what has been technically 
called the Bureau Exhibit, shall have for consideration exhi- 
bition wonderful extent, variety, and brilliancy. 

These remarks have not been made way apology for the bu- 
reau exhibit, even when taken the restricted technical sense the 
term,—for needs none,—but order that the difficulties attending 
its setting might least partially understood, your committee, 
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after this explicit declaration, need give your honorable body fur- 
ther assurance that this exhibition one very high order and 
worthy heartiest commendation. 

The purpose the Bureau exhibit, evident, even from 
casual examination, has been show, far practicable, logical 
sequence, the material education all its forms, and the same 
time indicate the leading features its history this country. 

tracing the arrangement the exhibit, may begin with the 
appliances fitted that part the child’s formal education preced- 
ing its entrance upon its school career. This includes models 
buildings, specimens furniture, and articles for the amusement 
children, such used the Fitch Creche Buffalo, Y., 
well kindergarten The Creche, though well and favor 
ably known Europe, new institution America, and 
hibit will doubtless make better known our educators and 
humanitarians, What its value may when transplanted coun- 
try differing widely from those the Old World social and 
political institutions, only experiment can determine, 

Kindergarten education presented the concrete school 
children gathered from New Orleans families, and taught 
Anna Ogden, teacher deserved reputation this special class 
schools. means this school, fuller knowledge the pur- 
poses and methods the kindergarten has been spread over every 
part our country. The value this feature the exhibit 
means small for nothing has impeded the growth the kinder- 
garten scheme the haziness the knowledge possessed it, even 
the part teachers otherwise intelligent their profession. The 
work the school was supplemented the able discussion the 
subject the International Congress Educators. 

School architecture naturally occupies prominent place the 
exhibit. For, though this has been matter for active investigation 
for many years, means certain that even approximation 
perfection has yet been reached it. combine perfection 
heating and perfection ventilation school building easy 
task, while failure this involves most serious 
And such failure owe most the evil results school life, 
which many are attributed overwork. The subject treated 
historically, beginning with the primitive log building, 
and passing upward the elegant and commodious school-houses 
the city Denver, wisely chosen models. The value the 
photographs these buildings are greatly enhanced full floor 
plans the several stories. The exhibition completed model 
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perfect all its appointments the best information and care could 
make it. 

Hundreds photographs the exteriors buildings are shown 
teriors with plans seating, warming, and ventilation, with speci- 
mens furniture, had been given. 

Next order are exhibited the appliances for teaching the 
primary grades, the furniture for such grades, specimens the work 
pupils clay modeling, slate work, drawing, examination papers, 
etc. This work, embracing that first four years school life, 
comes from the schools Washington, 

The course instruction the grammar schools introduced 
specimens sewing from the Boston schools. Then follow the ap- 
pliances for teaching geography, with the results teaching that 
branch the shape maps, and clay models countries, with 
specimens the vegetable and mineral productions the different 
portions set into the clay models. Sets examination papers are 
also given. 

The high school exhibit includes the text-books used 
ton High School; photographs the building, the chemical and 
botanical laboratories, the library, drill physics lecture reom 
also, bound volumes examination papers. 

The normal school Washington and the one Baltimore have 
been drawn upon show the work this important department 
education. From the first are shown appliances for teaching the 
lower grades the public schools, botanical specimens, and min- 
eral cabinet. From the second, general botanical work, water-color 
drawings plants, and, the same sheet, the leaves and flowers, 
conventionalized and worked into decorative designs,—producing 
most ingeiuous and beautiful 

The college department the exhibit, besides photographs 
buildings, contains specimens handicraft work students from 
agricultural and technological schools astronomical and surveying 
instruments; models farming implements, chronologically arranged 
model bridge, wharf, and railroad tunnel; models geometry, 
college cabinet. 

For physical training shown complete gymnasium, containing 
apparatus suited all grades pupils, with teacher attendance 
explain and illustrate its use. 

The art display largely industrial, and the drawings are from the 
public schools Chicago (all grades), from the Philadelphia School 
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Design for Women, and from the Philadelphia Museum and School 
Industrial Art. 

the library section shown the progress made the improve- 
ment text-books, beginning with the Hour-Book” and coming 
down the beautiful books publishers the present day; 
library appliances, such registers, card catalogues, and cases for 
the same. 

The choicest and finest collections apparatus for physical and 
chemical laboratories form department the exhibit. dark- 
ened chamber are given, one thoroughly versed his specialty, 
experiments electricity brilliancy seldom seen. 

The department medical education contains anatomical models, 
skeletons, obstetrical instruments, chemical apparatus, 
sional literature. 

The Bureau exhibit concluded with specimens the handiwork 
the pupils reform schools, the schools for the blind, and 
schools for the feeble-minded. 

The foregoing gives but the most general outline the exhibit 
assigned your committee. more than this would 
far beyond the limits fixed for this report. One conclusion, 
your committee believe, may readily drawn from this outline, and 
that is, that the functions the Bureau should greatly enlarged. 
The genius our institutions remits,—wisely, perhaps,—the matter 
public education the several States; but this reason why 
sufficient power should not lodged the head the nation 
give intelligent direction the efforts these States. This end, 
seems your committee, can only attained enlarging the Bu- 
reau into department the government, and making its head 
cabinet officer. That the educational interests the country are 
such importance warrant such recognition ought not 
doubted any intelligent 

Hancock, 
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REPORT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


Industrial education, its various kinds, has been well represented 
the New Orleans Exposition, though many well-known technic 
schools our country failed contribute any reminder their ex- 
istence. 

The element hard work made more less prominent (1) 
Charitable institutions for the blind, the deaf, and dumb, and the 
idiotic and feeble-minded. (2) The industrial homes city mis- 
sions, which the poor and neglected are taught some kind 
work with reference rendering them useful and capable earning 
their own living. (3) Reform schools. (4) Manual labor schools, 
which students may pay their way devoting part their 
time productive industry. Trade apprenticeship schools, 
which one more branches are taught with direct reference 
artisan life. (6) Mechanical schools, which the instruction 
more general, but the work done for the market. (7) Manual 
training schools, which hand-work forms part general educa- 
tion, and considered indispensable aid developing the com- 
plete man, effort being made give commercial value the 
shopwork. 

Teaching the blind make articles for use ornament has be- 
come much matter course that have almost ceased won- 
der how they can made see well with their fingers. The 
products exhibited the New York, Ohio, and Louisiana Institu- 
tions for the Blind showed that skill some kinds hand-work 
attainable those unfortunate ones. well worth the while 
give them such manual instruction, even their labor should serve 
only keep their hands and minds busily occupied. For them, 
anything like real competition with seeing laborers out the 
question. 

The New York, Illinois, Tennessee, and Mississippi Institutions 
for the Deaf and Dumb exhibited excellent specimens work 
various lines. course there nothing hinder deaf mutes from 
learning most branches, like other churches; only there necessa- 
rily much more time consumed acquiring the means exchanging 
ideas, and the rest their education much retarded. The 
teacher must treat them, not according age, but according 
their state development. have found them take great in- 
terest working with carpenters’ tools, and make very 
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able progress. The mere handling tools they readily learn ex- 
ample; but the laying out the work requires much explanation 
and training self-help. not strange that they are somewhat 
deficient self reliance, and nothing can better strengthen 
them this respect than judicious course manual training. 
believe would the highest advantage those who lack the 
sense hearing introduce into their institutions the appliances 
and methods our best manual training schools. 

the few institutions for the feeble minded our country, the 
school Boston and the Kentucky Institute were represented the 
work their pupils. cannot expect the articles remark- 
able for their intrinsic excellence but, with the accompanying leg- 
ends, they were great interest showing how, the persever- 
ing study each case mental imbecility, some clue improve- 
ment may found, almost always. The mere glimmerings intel- 
lect may find expression through the hands, and give delight the 
possessor and hope his friends. 

city mission efforts help the poor putting them the way 
help themselves, the industrial school has proved very efficient. 
these there were shown the work the North End Mission, and 
some from the South End Industrial School, both Boston, Mass. 
The North End Home, under the management lady remark- 
able executive ability, has become model institution. old 
church building, crowded part the city, has been bought and 
rearranged give suitable rooms for circulating library and 
reading room, joiners’ shop, printing office, shoe shop, 
dry, kindergarten, créche, kitchen garden, cooking school, 
sewing school for children, and sewing room for older persons. 
While all are helped and taught here without money and without 
price, every one who can expected some little toward the 
support the home. The better part the work done the shops 
meets with ready sale. And while the laundry contributes the 
general cleanliness affording place which the poor may 
their washing, each one who makes use its facilities expected 
some laundry work for the mission. The children receive ordi- 
nary intellectual instruction the public schools and the 
added industrial training which they have the home exerts most 
salutary, elevating influence, besides putting many directly the 
way obtaining good situations. The books the carefully selected 
library are well read. The South End School more limited its 
scope, and its exhibit was smaller. But the printing, joiners’ work, 
sewing, drawing, and design were very creditable. Similar these 
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schools its aims the New York Workingman’s School, which ex- 
hibited some work modeling. 

The reform schools, which hard work enters very important 
element for real reform, were represented the State Reform 
School Portland, Me., the Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, 
and the State Industrial School Golden, Col. While impor- 
tant such institutions not allow any hands idle, regard 
should paid chiefly cultivating love work and the desire 
and ability useful. The hand-work should planned and car- 
ried out make attractive and improving. 

Though the manual labor schools former generation were 
failures, does not follow that should indiscriminately discourage 
all attempts render students partly self-supporting during their 
course. the schools for the colored races Hampton, Va., and 
Carlisle, Pa., there included the saving element work for in- 
struction well work for profit. Older efforts civilize the In- 
dian training the intellect alone led permanent results. But 
when the arts well the sciences are taught, the matter assumes 
and most encouraging aspect. The exhibits proved that the 
Indians the wilder tribes can readily learn the handicrafts the 
white man; and, course, they not need wait till they have 
learned his spoken language first. Through imitative hand-work 
they can begin once acquire regular habits application. 

For persons African descent, straitened circumstances, 
Hampton Institute doing good work, affording them the means 
getting education where bodily labor held honor, and 
where intellectual cultivation shown perfectly consistent with 
manual employment. 

trade and apprenticeship schools, the only one represented, 
outside the French exhibit, was the New York Trades’ School, 
which showed lot plumbers’ work well done. the few ex- 
cellent mechanical schools our country there was representa- 
tion all. 

The newer manual training schools our own country, France, 
Sweden, and England were very well illustrated. The first intro- 
duce the so-called Russian system into this country was the School 
Mechanic Arts the Massachusetts Institute Technology. 
This school sent drawings and single full suite specimens the 


shop-work done wood, iron, and brass. The 
Russian plan, originally adopted,. was that making elementary 
parts, such single dove-tailed box cover,—a mortise and tenon 
joint itself,—and this course still followed some schools. 
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But Boston, the progress evolution, the method has been 

modified approach more nearly the Swedish system mak- 

ing articles simple and complete themselves, like whole dove- 

tailed box, the different sorts mortises and tenons combined 

model house frame. The former method somewhat resembled 

the old-fashioned way learning read spelling detached syl- 
a-b, abs. course, takes more time make four 

corners than fit one; but excites greater interest the part 

the pupil, and the work tests itself when tries “to make both 
ends meet.” good set specimens was shown the Colorado 
Agricultural College, and Minnesota University made creditable 
contribution. Girard College, the Spring Garden Institute Phila- 
delphia, and the Baltimore High School exhibited few samples 
students’ work, but they have not been carrying manual training 
long enough enable them make very full series articles. 
the Illinois Industrial University, hard work has been practiced 
some extent for many years, and latterly has received full develop. 
Their exhibit was very full and good, and very well arranged. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, which just starting the manual 
training, and has stock manufactured articles show, con- 
tributed its share setting school actual operation the 
gallery the government building. Pupils regular attendance 
the high school the city went every day the Exposition re- 
ceive lessons carpentry and mechanical drawing. Thus the sub- 
ject was made more striking, and the boys work attracted the at- 
tention passers-by, who would have failed notice mere speci- 
Education arrange for such practical illustration with the 
workers, tools, and appliances the manual training school, well 
the kindergarten and the kitchen garden, which were actual 
operation every day another corner the gallery. 

The remarkable work Sweden was illustrated set 
drawings the models, with the explanatory Hjelpreda vid 
Undervisningen and about 100 specimens very 
nice woodwork, made boys from eleven fifteen years the 
schools These articles were secured for the Exposi- 
tion through the kind offices Herr Salomon, the liberal-minded 
and zealous director the Naas Seminary. Sweden 
has made rapid progress this new departure, and already numbers 
some 700 common schools, which hand-work for boys part 
the The exhibit was notable illustration the pos- 

sible, patient dexterity pretty young school-boys. 
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The hand-work exhibited the schools Sheffield, England 
though the elementary character, was well done 
promise. sufficed show that the recent agitation the 
our mother-country has not been vain, and that manual trai 
has length gained footing there. 

But with respect the industrial training both sexes 
intellectual education, the exhibit was 
account its variety, completeness, and excellence. 
was crowded into space far too small for its most dis 
interested education could pass through that 
ion the gallery without stopping again and agai 

ance, which before was 
means the rear object teaching and shop-work instruction, 
come rapid strides the front. Drawing and handwork 
introduced law into the public schools Paris, and 
ing schools are multiplying the other cities. The displa 
factured articles from the numerous schools indicated 
aptness the part the pupils, and judicious guidance the 
the instructors. looking over the one would hardly 
believe that the new system had been put into operation 
The liberality the French people, appropriations for 
and the evident determination adopt fully whatever good 
realistic movement the day, speak and augur well for the 

While boys have healthful practice the use tools for 
wood and iron, the girls attend dressmaking and needlework, 
which indeed accord with the more prevalent ideas 
proper sphere women, but which hygienic considerations 
condemn increasing the already too great amount sedentary 
cramping work. our own girls’ schools the little that has 
done the way manual cultivation the same narrowly lin 
ited, utilitarian character. Very creditable dressmaking was 
the Winthrop School Boston, the Philadelphia School, 

and the Maryland State Normal School. would 
welcome drill the use needle, thimble, and scissors 
courage its general introduction into the schools, for 


serve the entering wedge for more extended manual training 
and by. exhibit from the Boston Cooking School 
was not forthcoming, show the delicious possibilities the 
iron, the saucepan, the dredging-box, and the rolling-pin. 
great Exposition, with all its instructive lessons, very 
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little toward solving the great question, shall constitute 
active, health-giving, multifarious, manual training for girls?” 
ready, advanced education, admit the gentle sex chemical, 
physical, and horological laboratories, and give them the same appa- 
ratus that their brothers work with. And, surely, the lower 
schools, from the progress made contriving tool-work for boys, 
may hope that there will yet devised for girls some more robust 
hand-work instruction, which shall perfectly compatible with 
womanly grace and refinement. 

industrial art the ally handmaid the industrial arts, 
drawing and kindred branches come partly within the province 
this report and require some mention. again, must give 
unstinted praise France for widely spread and thorough instruc- 
tion drawing and modeling. These subjects are cultivated both 
elements general education and with special reference indus- 
trial design. They are not made optional and exceptional, but are re- 
quired all advanced pupils schools both sexes, and they 
evidently have quickening and elevating influence. 

Among our own people too many still need convinced that 
these branches have higher, more general, and more important uses 
than occupy and amuse And yet there are some en- 
couraging beginnings work the right direction. ex- 
hibits were made the Lowell School Design Boston, the 
Normal Art School Boston, the Philadelphia School Design 
for Women, and some schools not devoted exclusively art. The 
Chicago schools and the Spring Garden Institute Philadelphia de- 
serve especial mention showing evidences rational and fruitful 
instruction drawing. The large and full exhibit made the 
Christian Brothers their schools various parts the country 
prove that the art element duly appreciated this Order, which 
has done much for education France. The evening schools 
Boston and Providence illustrated class which have not yet extended 
much outside New England. Such instruction, which Massa- 
chusetts provides the large towns the public expense, has jus- 
tified itself developing talent and awakening earnest purpose 
improvement many who are occupied during the day with earn- 
ing livelihood. 

Joun 
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REPORT THE EXHIBIT THE SCHOOLS THE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


the many thousands who visited the Educational Department 
the Exposition New Orleans, very few had ever heard the 
“Christian Brothers;” and not one these few was prepared 
find under this title exhibit extensive, varied, systematic, 
complete, suggestive, instructive. 

“The Christian Brothers” order the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose members devote themselves entirely education. 
originated about two hundred years ago with John Baptist 
Salle, Rheims, young priest splendid talents and high social 
position but, withal, genuine man faith and charity.” 
1680 had around him the nucleus the new brotherhood, but the 
Brothers were poor and Salle was rich, and when famine arose 
the land the poor Brothers began distrust the rich Abbé. 
gave the poor; and with his heaven,” said 
his companions: Henceforth our reliance 
few years had built schools the dioceses Rheims, Paris, 
Rouen, Avignon, Chartres, Laon, Troyes, St. Omer, Boulogne, Alais, 
Grenoble, Meude, Marseilles, Langre, Usez, and Autien. 

Salle seems have anticipated many educational ideas, which 
are popularly regarded the product modern thought. Exact 
gradations, simultaneous rehearsals, object lessons, normal schools, 
polytechnic schools, industrial schools, reformatory schools, all had 
place his inventive and capacious and all were realized 
his constructive genius. Unlike some school reformers the pres- 
ent day, did not limit himself destructive criticism. His mis- 
sion was build, and laid his foundation deep and broad and 
firm that, after many storms and sieges, after some alterations and 
additions, still noble, commanding, and symmetrical structure. 

1683 established seminary for young teachers Rethel, 
and another Paris two years later. opened boarding-school 
St. Yon, for the education the sons the gentry, and, under 
his comprehensive direction became, reality, polytechnic 
school, embracing its curriculum history, physical geography, 
literature, rhetoric, the science accounts, geometry, architecture, 
natural history, hydrography, mechanics, differential and integral cal- 
culus, and cosmography and this time when the best schools 
England taught nothing but Latin and Greek. 
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Under Salle’s direction the School Discipline was opened 
Rouen, for the reformation young men the higher classes, 

Thus says Rendu, that the illustrious founder 
the Christian schools was the pioneer popular Christian educa- 
tion, not only France, but Europe. With one master-stroke 
founded seminaries for country teachers, normal institutes for city 
masters, boarding-schools wherein commerce, finance, military en- 
gineering, architecture, and mathematics were 

The educational exhibit the Christian Brothers New Orleans 
was extensive that any detailed account it, within the limits 
this report, impossible. month study and octavo volume 
could hardly justice it. contained specimens from two nor- 


mal schools, four colleges, twelve academies, thirty-seven parochial 
schools, two industrial and training schools, and two orphanages, 
The normal schools represented are those Amawalk, Y., and 
Ammendale, Md. Among their exhibits were found historical and 
literary treatises members the order, several series text-books, 
models wood, zinc, and pasteboard, and very large number 
plaster casts for the teaching drawing. Among the colleges may 
named Manhattan College, Y.; Rock Hill College, Md.; 
Salle College, Philadelphia; Christian Brothers’ College, St. 
Louis and Christian Brothers’ College, Memphis. Salle In- 
stitute had the largest exhibit any the academies. The papers 
languages and mathematics are especially commendable. Much 
good work was also sent the Sacred Heart Academy, Westchester, 
Y.; St. Joseph’s Academy, Baltimore, St. Mary’s Academy, 
Troy, Y.; and Manhattan Academy, New York City. 

Among the thirty-seven parochial schools represented may men- 
tioned with distinction, account the quality well the quan- 
tity work exhibited, the Cathedral School, New York St. 
James’ School, Brooklyn, Y.; St. Peter’s School, Philadelphia 
Cathedral School, St. Paul, Minn.; St. Peter’s School, Baltimore 
and Cathedral School, Philadelphia. 

The New York Catholic Protectory Westchester, Y., 
wonderful collection from its factories and shops, well from its 
schools the male department; shoes, clothing, books, chairs, 
stockings, besides maps, drawing, and class-work the female de- 
partment plain and fancy sewing, embroidery, and gloves. 
The brief examination this vast exhibit, which alone was possible 
the writer, suggested the following thoughts 

Its completeness. Nothing was left out that was all capable 
being presented the eye: copy-books, note-books, manuscript, 
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lesson-books, exercise books, summaries lectures, maps, charts 
examination papers, freehand pencil drawings, mechanical drawings, 
architectural drawings, projections, studies from nature crayon and 
water-colors, plain sewing, fancy needle-work, embroidery, appara- 
tus for teaching, mathematical models, anatomical all were 
there. 

Its systematic arrangement. was easy trace the progress 
pupil from the elementary the highest grade every subject, 
and observe, not only the results, but, some extent, the means 
which the results were obtained. study the work, the 
order which was presented, was study the system under 
which was executed. 

Its excellence. One cannot speak comparative excellence 
without knowing more than can easily ascertained the exact 
circumstances under which the work was done. Not merely the age 
and the grade the pupil must taken into account, but the char- 
acter and extent previous preparations, the amount assistance 
and direction given, the time occupied the work, the amount 
revision and correction, and other facts well known practical edu- 
cators. But, speaking absolutely, all the work was good, and some 
remarkably good. 

word two respecting the causes which have produced these 
excellent results may not out place. 

The existence single will; superintending, direct- 
ing, energizing force. Salle himself head the 
greater measure unity, design and uniformity execution. 

The persistence this force. child once placed under the 
care the Brotherhood for his complete education, remains under 
precisely similar influences during all his school life. There are 
contrary winds and currents retard his ship, From port port 
wafted the genial and uniform trade-winds blowing ever 
the same direction. 

The system admits adaptation the special wants indi- 
vidual pupils. This one the causes the success the Jesuit 
schools the preceding century. The individual was not neglected 
for the mass. Wherever special talent was discovered, was fos- 
tered, encouraged, developed where special weaknesses were found 
exist, the proper remedies were applied. The purpose was not 
turn out large number coins from the mint, under precisely the 


same pressure, and with exactly the same inscription and 
tion, but rather study the nature each separate piece meta 
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and subject such pressure and leave upon such impress 
would best suit its character. 

The Brothers are devoted exclusively the work education 
the sole business their lives. This absolute consecration toa 
single aim, which, other spheres, sometimes degenerates into fa- 
naticism, seems with them produce only enthusiasm which 
once increases and lightens their labors, giving the power work 
while stimulates action. 

The Brothers are alive every change the popular phase 
education. While they hold tonothing merely because has the 
sanction antiquity, they are ready try every novelty, and adopt 
stands the test experience. Salle himself could not 
have been the same time more conservative, more observant, and 
more originative than his successors. 

Whether the connection the “Christian with the 
church favoring disturbing element, this not the place 
inquire but investigators must always take this factor into account. 
The school taking more important place the machinery the 

church than has occupied for several centuries past. The re- 


sult will watched with interest. 
NEWELL, 


REPORT UPON THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT THE 
COLORED PEOPLE. 


The impressions made were very favorable. Here was seen 
the educational efforts recently liberated race people; out 
the bondage darkness they have, almost superhuman industry, 
passed into the freedom light. 

the short space twenty years see and liberally 
maintained, both State and individual, complete system free 
education, from the kindergarten the university. the kinder- 
garten department were seen number colored children, happy 
and industrious, evincing much aptitude for the work before them; 
busy fingers, eyes, and ears, indicated that they were ready pupils 
The results this department were satisfactory, and clearly demon- 
strated the wonderful ability rising generation colored 
people become useful, valuable, and honorable citizens. 
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The general exhibit school-work was large and satisfactory, 
Thirteen States—viz., Ohio, Indiana, New Jersey, Virginia, Tennessee. 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New York and Michigan,—also, Washington, C., made 
exhibits, either from the common schools institutions private, 
endowed, parochial nature. Seven the Southern States were 
represented, thus showing the spirit progress the colored people, 
and the spirit friendliness the whites. The possibility the 
development the intellect the colored race placed beyond dis- 
pute the evidence their ability through their educational ex- 
hibit. This evidence their ability rapidly improve the mental 
and moral condition clearly defines.the importance placing the 
hands this people greater opportunities remove, their own 
efforts, much the uneasiness felt for them and for the country, 
account the still existing incubus illiteracy. every 
and subject, marked ability was apparent. Penmanship was good, 
setting forth clearly the power, imitation, and control over the nervous 
system. Drawings, class and individual work, showed talent, and 
much the work was interesting, and attracted general attention. 

The manuscripts examined were evidence faithful application 
and much good teaching. Occasionally the need better instruc- 
tion was very discernable. may stated, that the existing 
evil slowly but surely being corrected. Year after year better pre- 
pared colored men and women are leaving the many valuable institu- 
tions higher learning that are rapidly growing over our coun- 
try, and especially the South; and these better prepared colored 
men and women are taking the places those who have been trying 
work they were ill-prepared do; thus the future the 
colored child growing brighter. Old prejudices are passing away, 
new erais dawning. Through this great, bold, and noble effort 
the colored people stand side side with their former masters, 
they have been able, this great exposition, demonstrate their 
wish, their desire, their ambition, and their ability get higher. 
Down the slum ignorance, vice, and crime they will not remain, 
but the bright light new-born day they are going live, and 
God grant them speed their noble resolve. 

The many noble institutions for higher education are well repre- 
sented. schools, theology, law, medicine, and industrial 
schools, all departments, are proofs various forms good work 
being done. The following named schools make exhibits 

Virginia—Richmond Normal School, Richmond. 


Tennessee—Tennessee Central College, Nashville. 
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Kentucky—State University, Normal and Geographical Institute, 
Louisville 

North Carolina—Biddle University, Charlotte. 

South Carolina—Schofield School, Aiken; Morris Street School, 
Charleston. 

Alabama—Cuba Street School, Mobile Tuskegee Normal School, 
Tuskegee. 

Arkansas—Union High School, Arsenal School, and Public High 
School, Little Rock. 

Ohio—Wilberforce University, Xenia; Public Schools Gali- 
polis. 

Washington, School, Jno. Cook School, Lincoln 
School, Stephens School, Anthony Bowan School, Chamberlain 
School, Muren School. 

Indiana—Governor Street School, Evansville; Independence 
School, Evansville Clark Street School, Indianapolis Public Schools 
Nos. and 24, Indianapolis. 

New Jersey—Mount Vernon School, Camden. 

New York—Public School, Kindergarten, School No. 
Brooklyn. 

Michigan—Mason High School, Mason. 

Louisiana—Leland University; Straight University; Southern 
University Public Schools; Kitchen and Kindergarten, New Or- 
leans; Parish schools from over the State. 

has been stated, the State and the individual have fully realized 
the importance, value, and necessity the education the colored 
race, and have happily united sentiment and activity developing 
greater opportunities for the better education this people. Too 
much praise cannot bestowed upon the colored people for the 
satisfactory display they have made their certainly 
contained sufficient amount work show their advancement, 
ambition, and the increasing interest they are taking the 
tion themselves, which the only agent that can solve the many 
disturbing questions the day. 


[Continued next No.] 
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FRANCE.—Ceremonies the foundation-stone the new 
buildings the Sarbonne was laid August with much ceremony. richly 
decorated tent had been erected upon the site occupied the grand 
hall the future edifice, and here the brilliant company was assembled. 
One the speakers, Gréard, vice rector the Academy Paris, 
reminded his hearers that, near the same spot 1739, the cardinal 
Soubise discoursed upon theme novel for those times namely, that “it 
for the interest kings and governments that the people should 
The orator the present occasion was Goblet, minister 
public instruction. reviewed briefly the steps taken since 1845 toward 
rebuilding the Sorbonne, culminating that united effort the state and 
the city Paris that insures the reconstruction the edifice upon grand 
scale and cost something over twenty million francs. Buildings 
and appointments are not, however, sufficient give effect superior 
While recognizing their value and the importance materia] 
support from the public treasury, Goblet did not omit point out the 
measures recently adopted for securing the free development superior 
instruction. referred particularly the decree that, upon his own 
motion, had just received the sanction President Grévy. This decree 
establishes the civil personality the several faculties throughout the state, 
giving them the power manage their possession and interests. This 
revival long-lost privileges, Goblet believes, will prove powerful stim- 
ulant future progress. contrasted the spirit modern inquiry with 
that ancient speculation, and warned the young men before him against 
that ironical levity which turns everything ridicule and equally against 
that pessimistic spirit which admits neither good the present nor hope 
the future. melancholy,” quote his eloquent expression, may 
inspire some solitary genius immortal utterances. cannot 
nation.” his judgment the danger which threatens democracies that 
they should give themselves too exclusively material interests. France 
relieves this apprehension the zeal she manifests respect 
“We have decreed,” says Goblet, the people shall sovereign, 
and henceforth must demand them the virtues that are wont 
attribute sovereignty. that the exercise their power 
they shall show themselves generous, enlightened, just, and wise.” 

the close the address the minister laid the stone, which ceremony 
was followed other addressses and the conferring honorary degrees 
and titles, 

Congress international congress teachers that 
began its session Havre, September brought together about 2,500 
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tion teachers’ salaries was considered, and Section the professional 
training teachers. The salaries French teachers are not high, and 
allowed that they should increased. The salaries vary according 
term service and the location the school The first consideration 
gives rise five grades fixed salaries, and the second what are known 
supplementary grants proportioned the attendance. The congress 
proposes increase the fixed salaries, and substitute for the capi- 
tation grant, supplementary grant founded actual population. The 
minimum fixed salary proposed the congress 1,300 francs, against 
1,000 francs, the actual minimum. proposed the maximum 
salary, 3,000 francs. 

Section Sluys, director the Normal school Brussels, pro- 
posed distinguish accurately between general education and professional 
education, and embodied resolution what regarded the essen- 
tial principles observed the latter. The section warmly applauded 
the views set forth Sluys, but was precluded from discussing them 
presented because the rules required the discussion limited the 
points set down the printed programme. These were mostly upon com- 
paratively unimportant details. The Havre congress received congratu- 
latory messages from the Italian congress teachers, session the 
same time. 

and Colleges for the session the congress the new 
lycée for girls was inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies. Goblet, 
teachers, whom 2,o00 more were men. The opening address was 
made the minister, Goblet, who was enthusiastically received. The 
work the congress was assigned three the first, two 
sections were discussed viz., the utility national and international con- 
gress, their organization, etc., and manual work primary schools. With 
reference the first, was resolved that such congresses are useful, and 
the following principles were adopted: (1) interval three years 
elapse between two national congresses, give time for serious preparation 
and for the study results; (2) the principal cities turn 
have the right organizing the congresses (3) the teachers retain the 
initiative, but all persons interested questions education accepted 
members without vote; (4) that journal established, which all 
teachers France shall invited contribute, means exciting the 
emulation necessary for successful congress. three years would bring 
the second National Congress only year before the International Expo- 
sition held Paris 1889, was decided convene the next 
tional Congress Paris 1887 and hold international one there the 
year the Exposition. That year, will remembered, also the cen- 
tenary the French Revolution. The congress declared itself favor 
manual training integral part system education. dis- 
cussion was practically limited consideration the provision that 
should made for the industrial training boys. Section the ques- 
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who presided, reminded his hearers that the lycée Havre was reality 
the first the kind, although not the first one opened. Before the passage 
the law authorizing the establishment this class schools, the munici- 
pal council Havre had subscribed 150,000 francs for such 
Practical operations were delayed until this fund could increased 
insure the best possible appointments. means subvention 
820,500 francs, divided equally between the commune and the state, the city 
has been able realize its ideal. 

During the last year there were operation ten lycées for girls with 1,700 
pupils, and sixteen colleges with 2,000 pupils. this number there will 
added shortly four new lycées, and early 1886 the number will 
increased five lycées and seven addition, two grand estab- 
lishments for girls are being constructed Paris the expense the 
state. years ago was decided that candidates for the professor- 
ships design and living languages the lycées and colleges for girls 
should subjected the same tests the candidates for like professor- 
ships the lycées for young men. ‘The result has been highly satisfactory, 
fair percentage the young women who have presented themselves under 
this act having shown themselves fully equal the requirements. 

The ceremonies the Sorbonne and Havre may almost said have 
terminated the official career Goblet, the ministry was defeated 
the late election. 


GERMANY.. Overpressure Secondary Schools, Complaints over- 
pressure, common Germany for the past few years, have had reference 
secondary schools; Gymnasia, Progymnasia, and Real Schools. 
Special efforts have recently been made Baden ascertain the justice 
these complaints, and provide measures relief. According the 
usual method procedure the German states, the first step taken the 
Baden Government was the appointment conference conducted 
Government officials, the directors gymnasia, and Before 
the regular deliberations commenced, the director the Heidelberg gym- 
nasium held series meetings with the parents his pupils for the pur- 
pose discussing with them the questions that were come before the 
conference. The reports these meetings, published several journals, 
had more less effect upon the final deliberations. The conference finally 
got work Carlsruhe, June 11, 1883. The following were the subjects 
considered: (1) The reduction hours for class-work and study (2) the 
modification the final (3) change standards (4) the 
composition school commission for each secondary school. was 
allowed that the school hours ought lessened, but definite propo- 
sition could obtained because the resolute determination the 
majority the assembly abate nothing from the time given the classics. 
Indeed, decisive action was taken excepting upon the two last questions. 
With reference the third, was proposed raise the number stand- 
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ards from five six, inserting “good enough” between “passable” and 
With reference the fourth, was agreed that the Government 
proposition supervisory commissions might feasible, provided that 
these were constituted prevent any interference with the dignity 
and freedom the scholastic profession. ‘The rapid increase myopia 
was prominent subject before the conference. The results successive 
examinations experts were set forth, and final report the subject 
was prepared member the faculty Freibourg, Dr. Manz, well- 
known oculist. 


the unsatisfactory condition the inspection primary schools Prussia. 
Formerly the service was performed entirely the clergy. the law 
1872 the inspectors were made officers the state, but practically the office 
still discharged ecclesiastics. Minister Public Instruction, 
Gossler, recently called attention the poor qualification the incumbents, 
and was proposed hereafter appoint professors secondary schools 
fill vacancies. Against this proposition the primary teachers urge that pro- 
fessors secondary schools know nothing the needs the primary 
schools, and suggest that the inspectorships should filled normal 
school professors. 

Schools official statistics show that Berlin, with 
population about one and quarter million, has five state and eleven 
municipal gymnasia, with 8,617 scholars, eight real 5,552 
scholars six superior schools for girls, with 4,375 scholars; and one pre- 
paratory state school, with scholars. The middle and primary public 
schools comprise one seminary, one royal dramatic school for the 
ballet, one higher municipal school, twenty-two preparatory 146 
communal free schools, with 132,889 scholars one deaf and dumb school, 
one school for the blind, two orphanages, and twelve schools managed 
various associations making all 221 public schools, with 158,412 scholars 
both sexes. ‘To these should added two schools for Jews, and ninety 
private schools, with 21,195 scholars; giving total 179,608 children 
receiving education Berlin for the year 1884. This increase 
9,882 over the previous year. 


training Switzerland has been placed under 
the charge the federal military department under the title Instruction 
Preparatory the Military the primary schools minimum 
sixty hours year given this training. instruction also 
made obligatory the normal schools. The report published the mili- 
tary department for 1884 shows that out 3,793 communes, 705 had not 
sufficient provision for the gymnastic training, and 750 had The 
number teachers who have certificates aptitude this branch 4,532, 
while 1,667 have not such certificates. 

The canton Fribourg adopted new law with reference public 
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instruction May, 1884. certificates aptitude have been 
conferred teachers both sexes. Under the new law these certificates 
will given only men. Moreover the communes are authorized give 
subsidies private schools, privilege evidently intended favor ecclesi- 
astical schools, 


BELGIUM.—Antwerp international conference teachers 
Havre and the conference Italian teachers held the same time 
Turin, preceded few days only the meeting the annual congress 
Belgian teachers Antwerp. was estimated that not less than 2,000 
Belgian teachers were present Antwerp during the session the con- 
gress, and there was also fair attendance foreign delegates. Every 
year gives new proof the practical advantage these gatherings. 
heretofore their best results have been seen the friendly unity produced 
among teachers, higher professional results are now foreshadowed. 

principal topic before the Antwerp gathering was the unfortunate results 
the education law 1884. This law has virtually surrendered the schools 
the Catholic clergy, since gives the authorities power 
abolish the schools and dismiss the teachers, and about 1,500 communes 
these authorities are subservient the church. About 600 village schools 
and town schools are already closed; 1,200 teachers are without situ- 
ations, 300 having been dismissed without salary. The national committee 
for the defense scholastic interests, under the presidency M.Van Hum- 
beck, active behalf these sufferers. The liberal organs the 
and especially the Belge, extend their aid. The journal named has 
collected subscriptions amounting The principal peda- 
gogical subjects discussed the congress were the teaching geography 
and the conduct normal schools. respect the former, the program 
prescribed July, 1880, under which such admirable results had been accom- 
plished prior the law 1884, was approved. 

With reference normal schools the following propositions advanced 
Huys were adopted: (1) preparatory course two years the normal 
schools for wide general culture, including the study natural science, math- 
ematics, literature, history, geography, music, gymnastics, etc. (2) finish- 
ing course not less than two years, the studies include anatomy, physi- 
ology, hygiene, psychology, morality, school method, the science teaching, 
the history methods teaching, and finally, practical lessons the art 
teaching (3) the masters training schools (écoles normales proprement 
dites) should professors who have taught for some years primary schools 
and who possess thorough grasp the program study. 


noted that Mr. Mundella had been succeeded vice-president 
the Council Education Mr. Edward Stanhope. The latter gentle- 
man remained the office long enough raise the hope vigorous and 
progressive administration, and was then transferred the Board Trade. 
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Apparently Mr. Stanhope was not satisfied remain the education office 
after the division caused the passage the law creating secretary for 
Scotland. this act the secretary also made vice president the 
Council Education. There are then two vice-presidents, one for Eng!and 
and one for Scotland, sustaining the same relation the president. 
queen appointed the new secretaryship, His Grace the Duke Rich- 
mond and Gordon. was president the Council Education 
Lord Beaconfield’s administration, familiar with the educational respon- 
sibilities that devolve upon him. chief secretary the education 
branch the new office Mr. Henry Craik, who has been connected with 
the department Whitehall some fifteen years. began junior exam- 
iner, and has been steadily advanced. man literary reputation, 
and the author the special report the crofters, which was presented 
Parliament last year and has attracted general atention. the English 
office Mr. Stanhope succeeded Sir Henry Holland, Bart, K.C.M.G, 

The debate Parliament over the measure that resulted the changes 
above mentioned was with great interest the advocates pop- 
ular education. Everything was done insure that these arrangements 
should barrier the ultimate appointment minister education 
for the United Kingdom. looks now the approaching election would 
decide whether not the fee system shall speedily give way free schools 
Great Britain. The result that election will probably known before 
this goes press. 

Sir Lyon Playfair’s address before the British Association Aberdeen 
has revived the discussion State Aid Relation Science, and 
Science Teaching Schools. party England endeavor- 
ing confine the work Board schools the most elementary branches, 
evidence the advantages more liberal policy constantly accumu- 
lating. The report the Bradford Higher Board school, the first its 
kind England, shows that out forty-one boys, who have won scholar- 
ships the Bradford Technical College, twenty-seven are from the school 
mentioned. The blue-book the education department for 1884-85 has 
been published. contains information and discussions more than 
usual interest, which may noticed hereafter. this time reference can 
only made single item. From the statistics school 
tion, and attendance appears that the existing provision England and 
Wales somewhat excess the estimated requirements, but not 
evenly distributed there deficiency school places, especially London- 
For every one hundred children school age sixty are daily attendance. 


This number represents sixty per cent. that portion the school 
population for whom provision made aided schools. The corresponding 
statistics for Scotland show average daily attendance sixty-eight per 
cent. the children for whom places are provided the aided schools. 
These figures deserve our attention just now, when the low percentage 
attendance our own schools being used argument against free 
schools Great Britain. 
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